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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


To the Board of Managers of ‘‘The Franklin Institute,” 
of the state of Pennsylvania, for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts. 


The Committee of Premiums and Exhibitions re- 
spectfully report: 


That in pursuance of the plan sanctioned by the Board, 
their Seventh Exibition of Domestic Manufactures was 
held at the Masonic Hall on the 4th Oct., and that it con- 
tinued open until the 8th inclusive; during which time, 
it was visited by an immense number of our fellow citi- 
zens, as well residents of this city as strangers. The 
Committee estimate the visitors to have exceeded 40,- 
000. Notwithstanding the great extension given to 
free admission, including the members of the Institute, 
depositors of goods, Committees of Arrangements and 
Judges, persons connected with the press, and strangers 
of distinction, to each of whom tickets admitting three 
individuals at any one time were issued, the receipts at 
the door amounted to $1,218 50-100 which shows that 
about 10,000 persons paid for their admission. The ex- 
penses of the Exhibition were, it is believed, somewhat 
higher than usual, but the committee entertain a hope that 
this sum will be sufficient to defray them entirely. The 
accounts are not yet settled, when this is done, a full 
statement of receipts and expenditures will be submit- 
ted. Among other benefits attending the present ex- 
hibition, the Committee enumerate an accession of se- 
venty six members, and the sale of a few copies of the 
Journal. 

But as the objects of the Institute in holding their ex- 
hibitions were in no manner of a pecuniary nature, it is 
tu the benefits which they are calculated to produce on 
our manufactures, that we look as a reward for past ex- 
ertions, and as an incentive to future ones. It is grati- 
fying to observe the great improvement which each suc- 
cessive exhibition manifests in the manufactures already 
established as well as the increase, resulting from the 
new ones now for the first time noticed. Among the 
articles in which most improvement has been made in 
the last twelve months, we may mention the carpets, 
the flannels, the printed cottons, the stoves for anthra- 
cite, the writing paper, the Britania ware, &c. 

Among those now seen for the first time are the na- 
tural yellow nankeens, the cotton hose, the silk plush, 
and the manufactures of iron by coke alone, the cutle- 
ry, &c. 

Great improvement in the taste of the manufactures 
is evinced in the chaster and more graceful forms of the 
cabinet ware, most of the pianos, the grates and other 
articles, the good workmanship of which often suffered 
much formerly by the abuse of ornaments. Even now 
we occcasionally observe forms too massive, or inappro- 
priate to the uses expected of the goods—colours too 
gaudy or inharmonious—gildings too lavishly spread 
upon objects of furniture. But it is gratifying to see 
the disposition to improve as evinced in many of our 
manufacturers. Among the articles the good taste of 
which united all suffrages, we might cite the beautiful 
Brussels carpets from Lowell and Carlisle,the handsome 
sofa by White, the admirably executed chandelier of 
Cornelius, &c. 
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The Committee would observe that while the quali- 
ty of the goods was decidedly superior to that on form- 
er occasions, the quantity and variety of articles was al- 
so greater: the only branches in which our former exhi- 
bitions presented a richer display, were in cabinet ware, 
marble mantels and grates. These are all very cum- 
bersome articles to move, and in the case of the mar- 
ble mantels, the erection of them is attended with so 
much expense, that the Committee did not make much 
exertion to persuade the makerstosend them. To this 
circumstance, and to the highly improved distribution 
of the goods, introduced by the Committee of Ar- 
rangement, we attribute the greater comfort of the vi- 
vitors, even during the periods when those rooms were 
more crowded than we had ever known them to be be. 
fore. 

The Committee have pleasure in stating that, with 
the exception of a few trifling articles mislaid, the 
goods were all returned in perfect order to their own- 
ers. 

Annexed, we present, first, a list of the premiums 
which we conceive to be due,and which we recommend 
to the Board to award—-secondly, the catalogue or in- 
voice of the goods deposited—and thirdly, the reports 
of the Judges, many of which contain observations 
which we think will enrich the Journal of the Institute. 
They appear to have been, for the most part, drawn up 
with much more care than on former occasions. 

Of the eighty-nine premiums proposed by the Insti- 
tute. fourteen are adjudged to be due; by adding to 
these the fifteen extra premiums which the Committee 
think ought to be awarded, we obtain the number of 29, 
which we respectfully recommend to you to grant. 
They are as follows: 


On Cotton Goods. 


1. Premium No. 54, for the best sample of rich chintz 
prints for ladies’ dresses, not less than three colours, 
and not less than 5 pieces of 28 yards each; is 
due to Andrew Robison, of for specimen No. 237, 
deposited by Hacker, Brown, & Co. which are remark- 
able for their firmness, colouring and elegance of exe- 
cution. 

2. Premium No. 57, for the best sample of two blue 
prints (same quantity to be exhibited,) is due to the 
Eagle Works of Bellville, N. J. for specimen No. 382, 
deposited by Gill, Ford & Co. which were the best and 
finest exhibited, and fully entitled to premium. 

3. Premium No. 60, for the best sample of 4.4 fancy 
gingham, in imitation of the Scotch, of yarn No. 45 or 
upwards, not less than ten pieces of stripes and checks 
of equal lengths to be exhibited, is due to John Steel, 
of Philadelphia, for his specimens No. 266, manufactured 
from yarns from No. 60 to 80. The Committee under- 
stand that these are the finest yarns at present to be ob- 
tained in this market: and that this manufacturer de- 
serves encouragement for the ability and industry which 
he has manifested. 

4, Premium No. 49, for the best sample of white 
Canton flannel, 26 inches wide, not less than 200 yards 
to be exhibited, and to be superior to any before offer- 
ed, is due to the Blockley Works of Philadelphia, for 
specimens No, 34, which were the best exhibited. 

5. Anextra premium is due to John Colt, of Patter- 
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son, N. J. for specimens, No. 187, deposited by Craig, | 
& Sargeant, being six pieces of cotton canvass, which | 
the Committee consider to be an object of great impor- 
tance tothe country. The experiments mace on board 
of public and private ships, have established its charac- | 


ter, and the attention of the public cannot be too fre- | facturing Company of Mas. for specimen No. 22, depos- 
quently called to it. ‘ited by CU. C. Haven, being a great variety of flannels, 
6. An extra premium is also due to the Hon. John | exhibiting all the different kinds and qualities made by 
Forsyth, of Augurta, in Georgia, for the spirit of enter- | them, and shewing a decided improvement in their 
prise which has induced him to cultivate the variety of | manufacture; in the opinion of the judges they are in 
cotton from which the Aerumina nankeens were made. | every respect equal to the imported article. The scar- 
These goods (No. 104) deposited by Thomas & Martin, | lets were particularly rich and brilliant in color. 
manufactured by Collet and Smith, of Patterson, N. J. | 13. An extra premium is due to Joseph Ripka, of 
are deserving of particular notice—as the color issaidto | Philadelphia, for his green summer Cloth, (No. 141,) 
stand the severest test, and as the extension of this vari- | cotton and worsted, the only imitation of the English of 
ety of cotton bids fair to supply us with an excellent | this description which has come under our notice. We 
substitute for the Indian yellow nankeens. | consider this manufacturer as deserving of especial com- 
7. In like manner, an extra premium is due to Collet | mendation, as well for this particular article as for his 
and Smith,of Patterson, N. J. for the skill and ingenuity | manufactures in general, which stand deservedly high 
manifested by them in the manufacture of these nan- | in all markets of the Union. 
keens; and for the success with which they have over- 14. Premium No. 62 is awarded to the Middlesex 
come the difficulties arising from the shortness of the | Manufacturing Co. of Lowell, Mass, for their merino 
staple, ke. cassimere, (No. 111, deposited by Lewis and Whitney) 
8. An extra premium is also due to Cunningham and | made of cotton and wool. Itis the best specimen of 
Anderson of Richmond, Virginia, for specimen No. 415, | men’s summer wear exiibited, and is in every respect 
deposited by Hacker, Brown, & Co. being their Bochel- | equal to the imported article; evincing great perfection 
las, dyed blue in this city. They are well calculated | of texture and finish, as well as superior style in put- 
fora cheap wearing apparel, and being stout and well | ting it up. 
made, will supply a desideratum which has been anx-| 15. Premium No, 84, is due, we think, to the Buffalo 
iously looked for. These are also interesting to us, as | Manufacturing Company of New York, for specimen 
being the first specimens of Cotton Goods received | No, 24, deposited by C.C. Haven, being 2 pair of white 
froma manufactory south of the Potomac; and being | Mackinaw blankets, which will, in every respect, com 
five pieces found in the ware-houses in this city, and | pete with the foreign article. 
not sent expressly by the manufacturers, they muy be An honorary mention is also due to the same Compa- 
inferred to be a fair specimen of the goods they make. | ny fora large parcel of bed blankets, No. 469, which 
9. Although premium No. 65 and 64, are not strictly | are considered equal to the best English blankets. 
due, yet the Committee think that the Newburyport 16. An extra premium is due to Col. John E, Col- 
Hose Manufacturing Company deserve a medal for their | houn, of Pendleton, South Carolina, for the specimens 
extensive display of Cotton and Worsted Hose and | of blankets (No, 542) manufactured by him. ‘The warp 
Drawers, No. 220 and 221, deposited by A. Wright; | is of cotton, and the filling is of wool. hese are very 
they are the first ot the kind exhibited here in any quan- | good samples of a coarse but substantial article, calcu- 
tity. ‘hey are substantially and well made, and deserve | lated for the use of negroes on plantations, and better 
encouragement, as constituting another branch of Cot- | than English goods of the same description. This is 
ton Manufacture in this country. | the first manufactory of the kind established in South 
Honorary mention is due to Cornelius Vancourt, a pu- | Carolina, and. deserves encouragement. 
pil of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and {| An honorary mention isdue to Houston and Grove- 
Dumb, for the beauty, fineness and finish of the checks | ville, for specimen No. 188, being 5 pieces of mixed 
No.. 28, exhibited by that praiseworthy Institution. | sattinetts; the mixtures of which are remarkably well 
They are the best presented this year, but are preclu- | done, the fabric strong, and well cleaned from imputi- 
ded from the premium, because checks equally good | ties and imperfections, 
have at former exhibitions been presented by the same | 
institution and rewarded with a medal. ‘The Committee | 
understand that Vancourt is only 14 years of age, and 17. Premium No. 81, for the best sample of Venitian 
has been but a short time in the weaving department of carpeting, is due to John M’Fee, of Philadelphia, for 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution. | specimen Nos, 7, 8 and 9, being three pieces of 3-4, 4.4 
To Joseph Smithurst, of Philadelphia, they also | and 5-8 Venitian carpeting, which is a superior article, 
award an honorary mention for his jaconet cambric | and the best of American manufacture that our judges 
handkerchiefs, No. 334, which are woven of the best | had seen. 
yarn now in the market; they are thought well made | 18. Premium No. 82, for the best specimen of Brus- 
and deserving of notice, | sels carpeting, is due to Samuel Given, of Carlisle, Pa, 
yo, for specimen No. 21, deposited by John Hastings, be- 
Werllen, Geode, | ing . piece of amine and ashi Brussels aan. 
10. Premiums No. 73 and 74, on superfine blue and | entirely of American manufacture and material. It is of 
black cloth, and on $3 blue cloth, are withheld, but the | excellent quality. 
committee believe that an extra premium is due tothe | 19. An extra premium is due to the Lowell Compa- 
Oxford Manufacturing Company, of Massachusetts, for | ny of Massachusetts, for the handsome display of Brus- 
specimens No. 23, deposited by C. C. Haven, of which | sels and ingrain carpets (Nos. 5, 6, &c.) deposited by 
the judges report that ‘‘it is said to be of American wool; |C. C. Haven. ‘The Brussels are made of foreign yarn, 
that itis the best specimen of Cloth at $4 per yard, |dyedinthis country. The patterns are very handsome 
which they were called to examine; and that it will vie | and tasteful, and the quality remarkably good. The 
with any of foreign manufacture,as to texture,finish anc | ingrains are of superior quality, but not exclusively of 
mixture, in all of which it bears ample testimony to the | American materials, the warp having been imported in 
skill and ability of the makers. the grease. Were these carpets exclusively of Ameri- 
11. Premium No. 78, for the best sample of fine | can manufacture and materials the premium would be 
white gauze flannel, is due to J. and T. Kershaw, of | due to them asa matter of course; under existing cir- 
Blockley, Pennsylvania, for No. 53, which was the | cumstances we think that Company has a just claim toa 
finest specimen of this article that had ever come under medal, 





the notice of our judges: the wool is of the finest de- 
scription, and the goods are remarkably well made, the 
only objection being « slight blueish tinge which should 
be obviated in any future manufacture of the article. 
12. An extra premium is due to the Salisbury Manu- 





Carpets. 
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An honorary menticn is due to Mr. Isaac Macauley, | buttons. They formerly received “ premium for simi- 
of Philadelphia, for his beautiful piece of painted floor | lar articles. Messrs. Robinson, J. & C.. exhibited but- 
‘cloth (No. 432,) equal in durability and beauty to the | tons in quantities of not less than 300 groce. lhere is 
English, as well as for his ei! cloths for table covers (431 | no branch of manufacture in this country, the merit of 
and 432,) superior to any imported. We should not | which is at present so well established as that of buttons 
hesitate in recommending them for premium, if Mr.|—the great improvement msde in their manufacture 
Macaulay had not already twice received the medal of | during the last year have placed them upon the most 
the Institute for similar goods. His manufacture needs; permanent footing. Consuming a considerable quan- 
neither praise nor encouragement from us, but we can- | tity of the gold produced by our southern States, they 
not withhold the expression of our admiration, at the | have almost driven the English article from the market 
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perfection which he has attained. 


and have completely overcome the prejudice which 


We also recommend an honorary mention to Messrs, | too often attends the first use of our own manufactures. 


Doggett, Farnsworth, & Co. of Philadelphia, for their | 
beautiful hearth rugs (No. 37,) which are much superi-| 
or both in durability and workmanship to any other of | 
American manufacture which we have ever seen. 

An honorary mention is also merited by William Per- | 
ry of Philadelphia, for his cotton carpets, (No. 96,) | 
which are a low priced article, superior to any of the | 
kind we have yet seen—and to C. Lachapella, of Phil- | 
adelphia, for his ingrain carpets, No, 99. 

Silk Goods. 

Although the display of silks was very pleasing, and 
evinced increasing interest in this department, yet noth- 
ing was offered which deserved a premium. An hon- 
orary mention is, however, due to Joseph Ripka, of 
Philadelphia, for a specimen of black plush (No. 146,) 
made of American silk with buta small admixture of for- 
eign material. It is remarkable for the quality of the 
silk, the excellence of the manufacture, color, &c. 


Straw Bonnets. 

20. Premium No. 83, for the best sample of straw 
bonnets, is due to Mrs, Elizabeth Henley of Philadel- | 
phia, for an article (No, 191) far superior to any exhib- 
ted here before. The judges united with the visitors in 
bestowing upon it unqualified praise. 

Tron and Sieel. 

Specimens of both these articles were received, but | 
the Committee are not prepared to express their opin- | 
ion as to theirmerits as they are still in the hands of the | 
judges undergoing a severe and thorough examination; | 
but the Committee think that an honorary mention 
is due to Hardman Phillips, of Phillipsburg, Centre | 
county, Pennsylvania, fur the industry and skill with | 
which he pursues his experiments on the manufacture | 
ofiron, The attempt to make it, using no other fuel} 


An honorary mention is due to 
for his plains, 

Silver and Plated Goods, Glassware and Porcelain. 

The great perfection to which our silversmiths have 
attained render it inexpedient for the Institute to be- 
stow its medals upon this branch of the Arts, otherwise 
a fine competition from the extensive workshops of 
Thomas Fletcher, Edward Lownes, Curry & Preston, 
and R. & W. Wilson all of Philadelphia, would have 
produced much embarrasment on the parts of the judg- 
es in deciding upon their respective merits. The 
Institute in under great obligations to these gentlemen 
for a really splendid display of the choicest silver urns, 
tea and coffee pots, cans, wine coolers, cake baskets, 
goblets, pencil cases, &c. &e. 

In like manner the magnificent assortment of glass- 
ware from the New England Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, and the Union Glass Company 
of Kensington and Jackson & Bagot of New York, and 
the beautiful display of porcelain ware from Messrs. 





White, of —, 


Tucker & Hemplill, of Philadelphia, show that all these, 


establishments maintain the high reputation which they 
have already acquired and fully justify the encomiums 
and medals awarded to them at our former exhibitions. 

Among the less shewy but not less useful articles is 
the durable und cheap flint stone ware of Horner and 
Shuley, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, which are like- 
wise deserving of honorary mention. 

The Porter Bottles, made by the New England Glass 
Company, and deposited by Mr. Muzzy, are undergo- 


| ing an experiment in order to determine their strength 


and merits. Until this is completed, we forbear to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject. 
Stoves and Grates, 
23. Great interest bas been manifested by the de 
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than coke, leaves no room to question the advantages | positors, and visitors at the exhibition, as well as by the 
to our country of the introduction here of this hitherto) public at large, to ascertain the decision in relation to 
exclusively European process of manufacture. ‘The in-| the stoves entitled to the high reward in premium No. 





teresting collection (No. 302 et seq.) of coal, coke, he- | 
matetic iron ore, with their products of pig-metal, bloom, | 
wire, and screws, entitle him to the notice of the Insti- 
tute. They were deposited by A, M. Jones, 


Cutlery and Surgical Instruments. 


3, consisting not only of the usual medal, but also, of 
the sum of one hundred dollars which by the liberality 
of the proprietors of the Anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, was placed at the disposal of the Institute, 


By the award of the highly respectable judges to 


21. Premium No. 38.—For the best set of table cut-| whom this subject was referred, the premium is due to 


lery to consist of not less than 51 picces, is due to Hen- | 
ry Barton for his handsome display of table cutlery, No. | 
192 to 195, including 162 pieces or three setts all equal- 
ly well made, and which the Committee are assured | 
were altogether forged and made in this country. 
Hardware. 

22, An extra premium is due to the Taunton Britan- | 
nia Manufacturing Company of Massachusetts, fur its 
handsome display of Britannia Ware (specimen No. 1) 
It is in every respect asuperior, and was frequently 
mistaken for more costly metal. 

Honorary mentions are due to Day and Shock, to 
M. Katez, and to Job Baker for their improved locks, 
the merit of which, noticed at previous exhibitions, has 
been confirmed by the personal experience of them by 
the judges: they consider them superior to any other 
kinds ever imported into the country, but still some- 
what deficient in the lackering. 

Honorary mentions are also due to Robinson, Jones, & 
Co, of Attleborough, Massachusetts, and to J. M. L. and 
W. H. Scovill, of Waterbury, Connecticut, for their 


Powel Stackhouse, for his cast iron cooking stove, (No. 
534) which is neat and compact, and will be-very du- 


| rable. It bakes and boils well, and the whole arrange- 


ment is good. Its fixtures are well made and consist 
of a large tin boiler for washing, a tin boiler and steam- 
er for meat and vegetables and a tin tea kettle, to all 
of which copper tubes are attached, which pass through 
orifices made in the back and side of the stove, over 
the fire, and from which an abundance of heat is com- 
municated to the contents of the several vessels. Un- 
der the grate is a convenient permanent sifter to sep- 
arate the ashes from the coal. The stove will weigh 
1 cwt. 2 qrs., and with the fixtures above, will cost $15. 
It combines greater advantage than any now in use, 
and the fumes of the anthracite are not brought into 
contact with the food intended to be cooked. It there- 
fore comes strictly within the terms of the premium 
except that the price is $15, and not “under $15,” as 
proposed; but your committee unite with the judges 
in recommending to the board to overlook this slight 
descrepancy, and to award to Mr. Stackhouse the silver 
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dal and one hundred dollars, as soon as he shall have | regulating thermometer, (No. 311) the beauty of its 
given satisfactory security to furnish within six months | execution having been specially noticed by the judges 
from this date, if required, fifty stoves of similar con- | on Philosophical apparatus, 
struction and workmanship at that price. Musical Instruments. 
Lamps. 28. An extra premium is due to F.N. Scherr, of Phila- 

24, Premium No. 24.—For the best and most exten- | delphia, for his harp guitar, (No. 345) a new instrument 
sive variety of mantel, astral, or hanging lamps, is due | made and patented by him, and for his Phyxharmonica, 
to Christian Cornelius, of Philadelphia, for his fine dis- {| (No. 344) which is an instrument deserving of particu- 
play of excellent lamps, but more especially for his | lar commendation, being well adapted for the parlour 
splendid chandelier, (No. 364) which is believed to be | or hall, of sweet yet powerful tone, and of beautiful 
the largest and most tasteful work of the kind that has | workmanship. 


ever been made in America. It combines large size, 29. To Francis H. Smith, an extra premium is due 
with perfect proportion and exquisite workmanship. for his Metrotone, (No. 189) and for his grand harmoni- 
Books, Paper and Stationary. con, (No. 19.) The former is an instrument of ingeni- 


25. Premium No. 19, not being strictly due to any | ous contrivance, capable of describing to a well culti- 
of the depositors of paper, the committee recommend | vated ear, thirty-six distinct sounds in one semi-tone. 
that an extra premium be given to the Brandywine | The latter, better known as the musical glasses, is a 
Manufacturing Co. for their beautiful display of paper, | pleasing instrument, differing essentially from and su- 
(No. 392) deposited by Thomas Fisher, which is very | perior to the musical glasses heretofore invented. ‘The 
superior, and deserving of great praise for its excellent | quality of the tone is rich, and with its sweetness com- 
quality, and various beautiful tints, as well as for the | bines great power. 
neatness with which it is put up. Honorary mentions are due to Messrs. Loud and Bro- 

An honorary mention is also awarded to R. Donaldson, | thers, Mickley, Meyer, and Scherr, of Philadelphia, and 
of New York, for the fine assortment of foolscap, letter, | Geib, of New York, for a fine display of their Pianos, 
scented, tinted, and embossed note and letter paper, | sustaining well the justly acquired reputation of these 
which are of a very fine quality and highly creditable | able manufacturers. 
to the maker. It is with reluctance that the Committee find them- 

An honorary mention is likewise awarded to J.Edgar | selves compelled to omit noticing many beautitul and 
of Philadelphia, and to David Fell, of New York, as | ingenious fabrics which commanded the attention and 
well as to J. Crissy, of Philadelphia, for their good | elicited the admiration of the visitors; but they are pre- 


specimens of book binding. cluded from doing it by the great length of this report. 
Cotton Seed Oil, They will be all recorded in the catalogue of the exhi- 

26. Premium No. 14, is due to Joseph M. and Geo. | bition now in the press. 
Freeman, of Philadelphia; for their purified cotton | The board cannot without injustice to their feelings 


seed oil, (No. 16 and 17) which is a new and success- | omit to tender the thanks of the Institute to those num- 
ful attempt, and likely to become a very important | berless friends who kindly undertook the arduous du- 
article of trade. ties of the Committee of arrangement, or the more un- 
Fine Arts. pleasant ones of judges: to the depositors for their 
27. Among the works of Fine Arts, few come before | liberal and enlightened co-operation in the views of the 
this society; but of those deposited at our exhibition, | Institute; and to the public in general for the interest 
the wood cut engravings of objects of Natural History | they manifest in our efforts, and of which so striking a 
by Reuben S. Giibert, (No. 179,) have appeared to us proof was given by their favourable notice of this our 
to entitle that young and estimable artist to the notice | Seventh Exhibition, 
of the Institute; and we accordingly recommend that) The Committee have the pleasure of informing the 
the silver medal be awarded to him. Board that they have succeeded in obtaining the requi- 
Cabinet Ware. site number of medals for this exhibition, and that they 
The only sideboard offered to us was one by cur fel- | will be ready for distribution within a few days after 
low member of this board, C. H. White, (No. 404) who | the award by the Board, that is to say, as soon as the 
of course is not a competitor for a premium, but being | names of the successful competitors can be cut upon 
assured that it is the sole and exclusive work of his | them. 





foreman, David H. Bell, we recommend that an honora-| The Committee expected to be able to announce that 
ble mention be awarded to the latter for his beautiful | one of the most distinguished friends of manufactures 
workmanship. in Pennsylvania had acceded to their invitation to de- 


The highest praise is also due to Michael Bouvier for | liver an address to the public on the occasion of the dis- 
a beautiful globe work-table, (No. 323) the design of | tribution of the medals—but motives of delicacy on his 
which is new, and the workmanship exquisite. The! part, of which they cannot but approve, however much 
handsome specimens of work from Joseph Barry and | they may regret their effect, have induced that able 
Anthony Quervelle fully sustain the high reputation of | friend of ours to decline the invitation, at least for the 
these annual contributors to our exhibitions, The sec- | present. 
retary and book-case, (No. 125) and 126) made by an|_ All of which is respectfully submitted, by 





apprentice to Thomas Robertson, entitles the maker to} Wurttam H. Keatine, J. Henry Burkey, 
an honorary mention, as it isa remarkable piece of work | James RonaLpson, SamvurEt J. Ropsins, 
for one who has not yet been two years at the trade, M. W. Batpwin, Isaran LUKENS, 

and as it is veneered with our native ash, it isnot our| Josnvua G. Harxer, FrepELicK Frater, 
purpose to notice the splendid furniture deposited by ALEXANDER FEneGuson, 


Mr, White, as his situation in the Board precludes him At a meetiug of the Board of Managers of the Insti- 
from any claim to a compliment, tute, held Oct. 13, 1851, the above report was read 
Balances. and accepted, and on motion, it was 
We deem it just to award an honorary mention to J.| Resolved, That this Board approve of the award of 
Marshall, of Philadelphia, for a highly finished balance, | premiums and honorary mentions recommended by the 
(No. 515) of the more delicate kind used by apotheca- | Committee of Premiums and Exhibitions, and it was 
ries. The judges report that when loaded with an/| ordered that the report be published under the di- 
ounce avoirdupois, it was proved sensible to less than | rection of the Committee, and that the silver medals be 
one fiftieth part of a grain, delivered to the successful competitors, as soon as possi- 
Thermometer. ble, and in such manner and form as the committee of 
We also recommend that an honorary mention be | premiums and exhibitions shall decide upon. 
awarded to Joseph Fisher; of Philadelphia, for his self- [Signed] M. D. LEWIS, 


Chairman of the Board of Managers. 
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ANNUAL DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Br J. R. Tysox, Esa. 


Gentlemen of the Historical Society :— 


The honour which you have conferred upon me in 
the invitation to deliver your Annual Discourse, cannot 
but excite a lively anxiety and deep solicitude. To 
say that I distrust my ability to meet the most moderate 
expectations which may be formed, would but feebly 
express the sensations of diffidence with which the task 
is undertaken. These apprehensions are in no degree 
diminished by the recollection of the learned and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
performance of this duty; nor by a reference to the fact 
that the most splendid and captivating portions of Penn- 
sylvania story, have been appropriated in a manner 
which renders a further attempt at elucidation alike 
nresumptuous and unnecessary. Relying however up- 
on the favourable consideration which your selection 
bespeaks, I shall throw myself upon your indulgence 
while surveying a period which from its recency, its 
importance, and the moral fruits it has produced, must 
ever challenge the admiration of civilized and enlighten- 
ed men. 

Whatever attractions the early history of provincial 
Pennsylvania may present, the period of the revolution 
is big with wonders, whether we regard it in relation 
to the events which occurred and the impression it has 


fered with the civil immunities of the people, the pass- 
ions of resentment and animosity might easily have 
been excited into action. But the war of the revolu- 
tion was essentially a war of principle, less for injuries 
inflicted which could be felt, than in anticipation of 
evils that were meditated or intended, In a contest of 
such a nature, which appeals only to the higher senti- 
ments of enlightened reason; in a quarrel upon a 
provocation scarcely affecting the right of property, 
and not violating those of persons; it requires an eleva- 
tion of moral character, an energy of political principle 
to enter the arena. ‘To perceive abstract truth as re- 
flecting men, and to reason upon indications as practi- 
cal philosophers, is seldom given to a community at 
large. No higher evidences can be demanded of the 
moral and intellectual superiority of Pennsylvania and 
the other colonies, than the determined union of all 
classes against a gigantic power, for the purpose of 
effecting the recision ofa law, which, in its operation, 
was hardly perceptible. 

Numerous, however, as were the adherents to the 
cause, and firm as were most in their allegiance to lib- 
erty, the feeling in Pennsylvania was not universal; and 
some from inveterate attachment to England, and more 
from the inflexibility of religious opinions, refused all 
participation. Factions of course, in a brief period, 
arose; and the whigs were sufficiently proscriptive 
to denounce as tories all who did not join the bel- 
ligerent party. The Friends or Quakers, who form- 
ed the largest portion of those who declined, were 
inimical to war upon a ground of religious belief, 
that non-resistance was a cardinal duty, But the 

‘furious spirit of the times was unable to brook any 
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produced, or as the era for the establishment of a new | appearance of neutrality—they were upbraided as to- 
and independent government and the principles which | rjes or stigmatized as traitors, and two individuals were 
thence emerged into practice. The patriarchal gov- | doomed to the sacrifice. Let me not be understood 
ernment of Penn, which excluded all commotions save | as reflecting censure upon the court which pronounc- 
occasional controversies terminating at most in an angry | ed their culpability, nor as questioning the expediency 
debate or a copious effusion of ink, gave place to a| of measures of sufficient rigour to paralize any ten- 


scene which was at once novel and perilous, Penn- 
sylvania was not unacquainted with the foundations of 
her political rights, nor was she wanting in moral cour- 
age to assert and sustain them. Her enlightened free- 
men were sensible, that as the Charter of the Province 
emanated from the Royal prerogative, an attempt to 
impose burdens by the authority of Parliament was a 
palpable and unrighteous usurpation. The spirit 
which was kindled at this appearance of oppression, 


wus the same spirit of liberty which, under another | 


form, had resisted the encroachments of proprietary 
privilege, and manifested itself from the earliest stage 
of our provincial existence, in a noble jealousy for 
those immunities which were originally reserved in 
the social compact. It was that identical spirit which, 
whether true or false, examined with scrutiny the 
acts of Penn and his successors, and submitted to 
nothing: which bore the least semblance of political 
encroachment or violated law. But when the flame 
of the revolution burst out, it was a wordy alterca- 
tion no longer. The proprietary and popular parties 
crumbled into embers;—old feelings, antipathies, and 
prejudices ceased—or were so modified and changed 
that the traces of former difficulties were entirely 
obliterated. New views and opinions—hatreds more 
embittered, and friendships more deeply rooted—with 
their train of consequences, succeeded. It cannot be 
surprising, that on a question so momentous as that 
which involved the sudden disruption of political ties, 
there should be diversities of sentiment; nor that with 
a people who hal enjoyed almost without interruption 
the pleasures of peace, there should be felt a repug- 
nance to war. Attachment to the parent country as 
well as to existing establishments, was natural where 
both are recommended by the recollections of a free 
and happy ancestry, sanctified as these are by all those 
associations which render them endearing. If tyranny 
had left its impress upon domestic happiness or inter- 


a 


dency which may have appeared to insurrection and 
‘rebellion. Situated as was the country in a war, the 
unfortunate issue of which would have degraded and 
ruined those who fomented it, it was necessary for the 
purposes of example, to restrain a spirit which no 
doubt existed, destructive of the high-minded pa- 
triotism and chivalrous designs of its magnaniinous 
leaders. But this spirit was confined to a few. Its 
leaders. 1 was naturally magnified at a stormy peri- 
od, when ‘the approach of tyranny,’ as Burke expresses 
it, ‘was snuffed in every tainted breeze,’ and sectarian 
scruples had the opprobrious and alarming name of 
| popular defection. Subsequent writers, particularly 
those of other states, have tried the virtue of repeti- 
tion to perpetuate the error. Those of the Quakers 
who are obnoxious to the censure of actively oppos- 


ing the colonies, or secretly abetting the enemy, are ° 


freely surrendered to just scorn and merited reproba- 
tion. But the number is diminutive, and it should 
no more be visited upon the sect at large than upon 
the reputation of the colony that was so unfortunate 
as toown them. If, as it has been contended, a spirit 
of opposition was more extensively discernable among 
the Quakers than among the other religious sects, it is 
‘rather attributable to a false application of fundamental 
principles than to the influence of affection for the pa- 
|rentcountry. As Christians they believed themselves 
_ bound to the preservation of peace, and the notion of 
considering an existing government in the light of an 
ordinance of God, worthy of obedience where it is just, 
and to be quietly submitted to where it is inequitable, 
involved the necessity of their taking no part in the 
quarrel.* Whatever may have been the sentiments 
entertained of Great Britain in attempting to tax the 
colonies without their consent, it would have been in- 


capable, upon the ground they assumed, to influence 


| hneshioniindeleledtintepees 


* Vide Appendix, Note 1. 
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their demeanor in reference to either of the con- | the subject little of that glowing interest of which, in 
flicting parties. They were constrained to stand aloof | the hands ofan American, it is naturally susceptible. 
from both, or which was tantamount in their estimation, | Just thoughts and harmonious} periods can scarcely 
their acts of friendship for one or the other, had no re- | compensate for the absence of that vis vivida with 
lation to the position of either, considered as belliger-| which it should be drawn and coloured. The amusing 
ents. It presents a str:king analogy to the case of oaths, | and vivacious memoir by Graydon, is too loose in its 
which, independently of the truth of the testimony, as / facts and too rambling in their development and dis- 
they are held by the Quakers to be forbidden, must in cussion, to supply so serious a desideratum. 
any event be peremptorily declined. In the extensive} The absence of a formal history during and since the 
diffusion of the fact, that the Quakers as a body, did | revolution, has not only proved injurious to the fame of 
not participate in a sanguinary conflict, it seems to have | our civic patriotism, but it conveys a really mortifying 
been too frequently forgotten, that the business of a/ reflection upon our indifference to national glory. — 
soldier is totally inconsistent with Quakerism, and tbat | From the labours of this society; the accumulations of 
its assumption would imply the dereliction of a testimo- | Mr. Hazard, and the curious researches of Mr. Watson; 
ny which they hold to be sacred. Common justice re-| the historian can labour under no paucity of materials. 
quires that as well the reasons of their abstinence should | The selection of an individual who is competent to such 
be known, as that their forbearance was reciprocal, and | a task, by the charms of an elegant and finished English 
only-amounted to a strict and rigid neutrality. style—by philosophical studies—by liberal and enlarged 
Other circumstances have contributed to the perpet- | views—is a matter of very general,even public concern. 
uation of this injustice, than those to which I have | The reputation of a country and the moral influence of 
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ventured incidentally to allude. The national feeling 
which was engendered by Pennsylvania’s being the 
principal theatre of war—by being the locality of the 
first Congress—and by being the place whence emenat- 
ed the Declaration of Independence—almost absorbed 
provincial attachments and local sympathies. Sectional 
predilections were exchanged for the brighter and more 


her example upon her cotemporaries and posterity, 
must essentially depend upon the ability of her histori- 
ans. How can the one or the other of these be effect- 
ed, but through the medium of a performance whose 
intrinsic and superior merits shall command the esteem 
of other countries and of other times? The brilliancy 
of great events, or the glare of imposing successes and 


trancendant glory of the whole confederacy. ‘The wise | dismal catastrophes, is not necessary to the preservation 
providence of her sisters.in arms, while animated by the | of a people’s memory or the perpetuity of a people’s 


patriotic fire which sought to destroy the pretensions 
of Britain over the Union, did not permit them to be | 
frigid upon the subject of their own reputations. They 

have blazoned their exploits in a hundred narratives | 
and histories, and perhaps too sedulous of fame, have | 
sometimes despoiled Pennsylvania of the laurels by 
which her brow should be adorned. Not content with 
assuming merits and gallantry which, perhaps, they le- 
gitimately claim, the disposition has been frequently 
observed to filch from Pennsylvania some of * the mighty 
meed of her large honours,’ by attributing to cowardice 
or toryism the effect of religious tenets, and by ascrib- 
ing to the state at large the disaffection ofafew. Du- | 
ring all this period—a period beyond half a century— | 
we have so far acquiesced in the subject of these re- | 
proaches as to maintain the profoundest silence; and | 
though vires acquirunt eundo, not a production has ap- 

peared which aspires to the dignity of defending the 

purity and patriotism of her course by an authentic nar- | 
rative. The materials for a history lie scattered in the 

richest profusion over works which, to the burning | 
shame of our patriotic sensibilities, be it spoken, are 
seldom examined. That part of our story which is in- 
terwoven with the country, is accesible in every form 
in which it can be presented, by compilations of origi- 
dal documents—the attraction of personal memoirs— 
and the graver productions of elaborate histories. But 
where are the narratives of Pennsylvania in particular, 
subsequent to the year 1775? The total absence of any 
sober and authentic development of her transactions, 
sufferings, and services, has not been without its ef- 
fect upon the currency of opinions involving the de- | 
triment of her revolutionary tame. Of the two his-| 
tories which are extant, the one by Proud nominally | 
terminates in 1770, and that by Gordon ends with the 
year 1775. It was reserved to Ebeling, a German, to 
illustrate the stirring events of the revolution, and to 
deduce our domestic annals to a recent period. This 
work, so little known to English readers except that 
small portion of it which is seen through the medium 
of an excellent translation by the venerable Duponceau, 
terminates in 1802. However worthy of commendation 
it may be regarded, considered in the light of a literary 
production, it was intended only to be general and 
succinct, and is the composition of a foreigner, who, re- 


| influence. 


The nation whose opening effulgence and 
meridian splendor are embalmed in the pages of a Livy, 
and whose decrepitude and decline are recorded by the 
pen of a Tacitus, is less indebted for her fame to the 
power of her arms and the wisdom of her counsels than 
to the elegance of her historical authors. Would not 
the bays of ancient Greece long since have been faded 
or obscured, if the genial and kindly influences of 
Ilomer, Herodotus, and Thucydides had been with- 
drawn? Such events as the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars and the expeditions of Alexander, which comprise 
the principal exploits of that celebrated people during 
the lapse of three centuries—jllustrious as they are,— 
may have been surpassed by nations whose memory, 
not perpetuated by genius, is lost in the mists of re- 
mote antiquity, A smile may perhaps be excited at an 
allusion to the ever enduring fame of Greece and Rome, 
with relation to the domestic transactions of Pennsylva- 
nia; but it would not be improper before the contemp- 


_ tuousness of ridicule be mdulged that our history, be- 


fore, during, and since the revolution, be fairly examin- 
ed and truly known. Genuine philosopby unfettered 
by the trammels of education and uninfluenced by eclat, 


_ will coolly scan premises and investigate facts, before 


she will pronounce a decisive judgement. In imitating 
this prudence let usbe guided by no blind or vainglo- 
rious partiality, but contemplate with calmness, some of 
the broad lines of the images which it will be the duty 
of our historians to exhibit. 

It is not my intention here to advert to her early his- 
tory, nor to refer to the nuble-minded pioneers of the 
wilderness to decry the germ of a race, destined to an 
elevation of fortune remarkable throughout future time. 
I am to speak of her history from that period when her 


| existence as a separate nation commenced—when there 


was a dissolution of former ties—and when new sym- 
pathies and connexions sprang into being. The revo- 
lution of Pennsylvania, by a self-devotion to the cause 
which could only have originated in the conviction of 
its justice, was marked by domestic distresses, both 
personal and pecuniary, which would have cooled the 
ardour of any people in whose breasts liberty was not 
an unextinguishable principle. The general destitu- 
tion, and unfitness for war, has been well described by 
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the Canada Major in Graydon, that we possessed **com- 
missaries without provisions; quarter masters without 
stores; generals without troops; and troops without dis- 
cipline.” Notwithstanding all these motives to despon- 





raoved from the scene of action and partaking of little 
of the spirit of the times, must frequently be at a loss 
to account for obvious occurrences, and can impart to 
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dency, which from the actual presence of the enemy 
must have operated more directly in Pennsylvania than 
in the sister colonies, the flame that was kindled diffus- 
ed itself with incredible rapidity, and burnt with a 
bright and constant lustre.’ She offered herself for im- 
molation upon the altar of liberty, and wasa consenting 
victim to the sacrifice, if it should be necessary to the 
salvation of the country. But though the revolution 
itself, both for the purposes of truth in the removal of 
unmerited obloquy, and the exhibition of our civic spir- 
it under the pressure of calamitous times, be a glorious 
theme for historical narrative and commentary, yet it is 
but an epoch whence commences a new order of things 
equally calculated to elicit the admiration of the world. 

The Congress of the United Colonies, having declared 
their independence, recommended by a manifesto that 
conventions should be held to establish their respective 
governments upon a republican basis. ‘he same month 
witnessed a compliance wlth the recommendativn of 
Pennsylvania, and the Constitution of ’76 which was 
the consequence, recognized those great principles of 
political right which, in all natural codes, must be re- 
garded as fundamental. Four years afterwards, in fur- 
ther vindication of those immunities which, in common 
with the confederated colonies, she had solemnly de- 
clared were inalienable, means were taken to annihilate 
the odious incongruity of legal bondage by con- 
ferring upon negroes and mulattoes, the boon of 
liberty and the privilege of denization. It may create 
surprise, that this act of justice was so long delayed; 
but the extensive prevalence of slavery seems to have 
rendered our commonly just and clear-sighted progeni- 


tors, for a long period, indifferent to its flagrant incon- | 


sistency and odiousness. Even a majority of the Qua- 
ker sect so late as the year 1688,declined responding to 
the sentiment entertained bya number of their brethren 
in Germantown, that slavery was inconsistent with the 
Christian faith; and it was not until 1696, that Keith and 
his adherents denounced the institution as unjust and 
irreligious. As soon as its impropriety became appa- 
rent, this great object employed the pens and tongues 
of our philanthropists, with the fervour and animation 
of a good cause, and all who have investigated the his- 
tory of its progress will ascribe to the efforts of Friends 
successfully aided by Southeby, Sandiford, Lay, Wool- 
man, and Benezet, the merit of its final accomplish- 
ment. * 

Soon after the struggle had terminated by the recog- 
nition of independence, Pennsylvania, true to the prin- 
ciples of her early policy, began to remodel her civil 
jurisprudence by rendering it more consonant with the 
suggestious of unsophisticated reason, and the practical 
doctrines of modern times. The common and statute 
law of England blended together as they are—adminis- 
tered in different tribunais under the guidance of dif- 
ferent and conflicting principles—and handed down 
from ages characterized by quaintness and absurdity— 
was thought in many of its features to be unsuitable to 
a country whose political maxims and forms of govern- 
ment were so contrariant and dissimilar. By virtue 
of the charter granted by Charles 2nd to William 
Penn, the criminal code and those civil regulations of 
Great Britain which were applicable to the condition of 
a new country, were to prevail till changed by the co- 
lonial legislature, Numerous alterations were made, 
which display the republican tendencies of the province, 
and the views that were entertained in relation to the 
laws of England. The refusal to erect a Court of Chan- 
cery, the destruction of the rule of primogeniture; the 
declaring of navigable rivers public highways; the pro- 
visions‘in relation to wills and testaments and the regis- 
try of deeds and mortgages; altered the complexion of 
the English code in most of its distinguished features. 
It was not deemed necessary, immediately after the re- 
volution, to do more than re-enact what had existed be. 


SSeS? 


* Vide Appendix Note 2. 





| fore, and to leave to observation and experience the 
labour of correcting further improprieties and abuses. 
By the Declaration of Independence, the force of Bri- 
tish authority as such, was destroyed in the United C6- 
lonies, and of course British adjudications made subse- 
| quent to the 4th of July, 1776, had no validity in our 


| Courts of Justice. The improvements since introduced - 


| into this state, are so numerous and various that it would 
| require a volume to define and expound them with that 
| perspicuity and precision which the magnitude of the 
subject implies. Suffice it that the abscision of that 
| chain of legal figments which are requisite to sustain 
the action of ejectment in England—the introduction of 
short pleading—the permission to file a plain statement 
of the cause of action in lieu of a technical declaration 
—the ample provisions which have been made for am- 
| icable and compulsory arbitration—and the ingraftment 
| of the principles of scientific equity into the body of the 
' Common Law,—have contributed to render the forms 
| of our jurisprudence less entangled and perplexed to 
| the popular vision, and more conformable to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. In the prosecution of that re- 
| form whose spirit is so observable in each successive 
aah of the legislature, it would not be surprising if a 
great and fundamental change should be made in the 
administration of civil justice: Without venturing to 
express an opinion whether cod/fication so popular at 
the present day, should be ultimately adopted or be 
really desirable, we may confidently leave it to the very 
able jurists, to whose hands is committed the prepara- 
tion ofa modified system. As it stands with all its im- 
| perfections, it has received the involuntry homage of 
English lawyers, in the proposition to transfer without 
acknowledgment, many of its provisions into their own 
| jurisprudence. The most beautiful feature in the 
'scheme perhaps, is the combination of the rules of 
| Chancery with the doctrines of the Common Law, by 
| which most of the benefits of equity proceeding, are re- 
| alized and secured without any of the inconveniencies 
arising from a separation of the two jurisdictions. The 
| origin of this incorporation has been ascribed to the es- 
| tablishment of a- provincial judicature which, in the 
/year 1684, amalgamated the principles of both. No 
evil should be more vigilantly guarded against, than op- 
| position in the sentiments of a community to the legal 
| system; and what has a stronger tendency to create dis- 
repute, than the spectacle of two tribunals, acting upon 
‘inimical principles, and arriving at opposite results? 
|The maxims which govern a Court of Equity are fre- 
| quently incompatible with the rigid doctrines of the 
| Common Law, and the decrees of the Chancellor are 
| sometimes found in direct contravention of the ordinary 
| tribunals. It nas been the difficult task of our judiciary 
| slightly assisted by the legislature, to reconcile these 
| discordant elements, and reduce them into a harmoni- 
| ous union. 
| By a long succession of decisions the two nave been 
| combined upon systematic rules, adequate to almost ev- 
| ery emergency, and yet not encroaching upon the estab- 
lished landmarks of the law. The chancery powers to 
Ea testimony; to obtain evidence out of the 
| 








state; to superintend the persons and property of non 
compotes mentis; and to compel indirectly the specific 
performance of a contract; are powers in habitual exer- 
cise, and all except the last, conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, It is true, we do not possess the chancery appeal 
| to the conscience of a defendant, except so far as relates 
to aftidavits of defence; nor the prohibitory writ of in- 
junction, except the legislative writ of es/repement issu- 
ed during the pendency of an ejectment to prevent the 
commission of waste. But the loss of these is séldom 
felt in practicé, since they are partly supplied by the 
provisions referred to, and the flexible nature of the 
system itself, which would, no doubf, enable the Court 
to apply a remedy where otherwise there would be a 
failure of justice. To perfect what his predecessors had 
begun, the Jate learned and amiable Chief Justice of 
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Pennsylvania, lent all the resources of his well disciplin- | and large expenditure, philanthropists have been gra- 
ed and discriminating mind. Without entertaining any | tified with the recognition of the principle of total se- 
wild and chimerical notions of equity, inconsistent with | clusion in the erection of buildings devoted to this ob- 
the general doctrines of a technical science, he strove | ject. A history of the efforts made to accomplish this 
to attain all the advantages, while he studied to avoid | great undertaking, and the distrust which is still mani- 
the imperfections, resulting from the separation of the | fested in relation to its ultimate effects, would furnish 
two tribunals. In reserving the application of equity | an instructive commentary upon those tendencies of the 
to those anomalous cases which the general law did not | human mind to adhere to opinions founded upon a plau- 
seem to contemplate, or to which it had denied a rem- | sible theory, or recommended by a high antiquity. The 
edy, he has attempted the erection of a structure laid | plan of separate confinement originated with “ The 
upon the most solid and broad foundations, It only re- | Philadelphia Society for alleviating the miseries of Pub- 
mains that the distinguished individuals who survive lic Prisons,’’ whose birth was so early as 1776; but the 
him upon the bench, or who have been subsequently | prosecution of its benevolent designs being obstructed 
appointed, shall prosecute what has been so nobly be- | by the British army, it languished till 1787, when it was 














gun, and nothing can prevent its attaining the u'timate re-organized under the title which it still retains. The 


end of all law—the dispensation of substantial justice. 


perseverance of the beneficent Howard in so uninviting 


But it is not merely the civil branch of our jurispru- | a sphere, is not more remarkable than the indefatigable 


dence upon which we can dwell with complacency. 
Our criminal system has undergone revision and amend- 
ment, and presents in its punitory features a spectacle 
which is certainly pleasing, when compared with the 


philanthropy by which the members of this association 
have ever been animated and distinguished. Many of 
the meliorations in our criminal polity are justly attrib- 
utable to their exertions, as well as that improvement 
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sanguinary inflictions which at once deform and dis- | in prison discipline to which | advert.—For the purpose 
grace the European codes. I would not be understgod as | of ascertaining the nature and importance of the altera- 
attributing the origin of this reformation to the revolu- | tions which were from time to time introduced, as well 
tion, for mild punishments have always been acceptable | as the character of what is now accomplished, it is indis- 
to Pennsylvania, and existed from the settlement of the | pensable to refer to the old system in vogue. Under 
province to the year 1718. Upon the death of Penn, | the sanguinary code of Great Britain it was thought un- 
the vindictive rigour of the English penalties was sub- | necessary to devote much attention to the internal 
stituted for a code, the lenient provisions of which ex- | economy of prisons, since, to great numbers of their in- 
cluded the punishment of death from all offences ex- | mates, they were merely anti-chambers to the gallows. 
cept the most flagitious grade of felonious homicide. | ‘l'o many they were places of very temporary residence 


Soon after the authority of the mother country which 
imposed this odious system upon her infant charge, 
was abolished, the legislature complied with an injunc- 
tion of the Constitution of 1776, touching the mitigation 
of her penal enactments. The act of 1786, besides as- 
suaging the punishment of crimes which were not cap- 
ital before, and removing the penalty from three high 





—the sojournment of a few brief nights. The unfor- 
tunate, but perhaps respectable debtor; the depraved 
and abandoned felon; the young delinquent; the har- 


dened offender; and all, without distinction of crime or 


sex; were immured in a close and corrupting assem- 
blage. The only consequences of an intercourse so 
promiscuous, unnatural, and disgusting, were. the in- 


| 
M. 


offences, rescinded those foul provisions of British law, | crease of guilt and the destruction of innocence. Though 
which denounced confiscation for death by casualty, | the advantages of complete separation, of entire solitude, 
and the forfeiture of the estate of a felo dese. The hu- | were perceived at an early period, the Society was sa- 
mane clemency of this law was not only preserved in | tisfied with the removal of the debtors, the separation 
the succeeding acts of 1790 and 91, which accelerated | of the sexes, and the classification of the prisoners, ac- 
the work of reform so propitiously advanced, but the | cording to their ages, and the turpitude of their offen- 
latter, with a laudable boldness and praiseworthy liber- | ces. These alterations, and others of minor magnitude, 
ality, struck from existence the ridiculous crime of | were accomplished by the several Acts of Assembly, 
conjuration, and the barbarous proceedings of the law | passed in 1786, 90, and °95. Posterior statutes for the 
of England in cases of muteness and contumacy. For |erection of a B-idewell, and the slight modifications in 
the purpose of aiding the legislature with the voice of | prison police, «i! lok with an unwavering eye to the 
experience, a legal gentleman well fitted for the task, great object of hard labor and unmitigated privacy, It 
was appointed to report upon the operation of the mild | was not until the year 1818, that the legislature recog- 
laws which had already been enacted. The report | nized the principle of solitary confinement, by appro- 
presenting such a mass of facts in reference to the di- | priating money for a penitentiary upon that basis, for 
minution of crime, and pervaded as it was by philosoph- | the western extremity of the state. That penitentiary, 
ical remarks upon the legitimate objects of punishment, | and the one commenced in the year 1821, at Philadel- 
elicited the great revolutionary statute of 1794, which ) phia, are now in successful operation, silently eloquent 
changed the whole aspect of our penal jurisprudence. | by their effects in removing the doubts of the timirous, 
The unwarrantable distinction between petit treason | and demolishing the fallacies of the unfriendly. A par- 
and ordinary murder was striken from the statute-book, | amount difficulty which the adherents of solitary con- 
and death was reserved for that felonious atrocity which | finement encountered, was, to defend it against the ad- 
is displayed in the commission of deliberate and pre- | vocates of the Auburn prison at New York—a plan 
meditated homicide. * Recent circumstances have | which is borrowed from the Maison de Force of the Ne- 
shown that, notwithstanding the inefficacy of this kind | therlands, and which has received from its friends in 
of retribution as a remedy; its repugnance to the senti- | Europe the most unqualified approval. While it may 
ments of the people; and the great example of the | be admitted to be superior to the European establish- 
Duke of Tuscany, in whose dominions it is repealed; | ments; and possessing recommendations of an imposing 
our legislature is not prepared to efface the blot from | order, it need not be concealed that in some of its fea- 
our code, But it must not be forgotten that those im- | tures it is opposed to the spirit of Pennsylvania policy, 
provements in our penitentiary discipline, which have | and that the adoption of it here would have been a po- 
led to an abridgment in the terms of incarceration, sug- | sitive retrogression. The discipline is enforced by se- 
gest additional reasons for the abolition of so odious and vere flagellation, inflicted for the slightest violation of 
revolting a punishment. prison law, which prohibits all occular and oral commu- 

As a consequence of this penal reform, at once con- | nication among the prisoners. According to the prac- 
comitant and inevitable, the economy of prison police, | tice in Pennsylvania, ever since the year 1794, the in- 
claimed early and lively attention. After intense labor | tercourse had not been constant but occasional, since 
confinement to solitary cells had formed a portion of al- 
most every judicial sentence. The ignominy of corpo- 








* Vide Note 3, in the Appendix, 
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——— 
ral correction, so revolting to the natural sensibilities, | nection with roads subsequently mde, a continuous 
and so inimical to the genius of our institutions, was | line of turnpike now extends ftom Trenton upon the 
abandoned with disgust by our legislature, as early as | Delaware, to Steubenville in Ohio. The cost of this 
1795. As the prevention of intercourse at Auburn is | thoroughfare which stretches a distance of 343 miles, 
proved to be impracticable by its continuance in the | including the bridges on the way, has been ascertained 
face of the most relentless rigour, the scheme was be- | to transcend the celebrated road of Napoleon over the 


en 








lieved to have defects which we sought to obviate, and 
to possess but the single advantage of separate domito- 
ries over the old one prevailing in Pennsylvania. ‘The 
experience of nearly two years, during which period 
the Eastern Penitentiary has been the recipient of con- 


victs, has been shown, from abundant testimony, to jus- | 
tify the sanguine predictions of its friends. The men-_ 


tal power remains unaffected by privacy, except that 
the heart is ‘chastened and the passions are subdued. 
The health is invigorated, and industry confirmed by 
toil voluntarily pursued to beguile the tedium and drive 
away the ennui, inseparable from idle seclusion, As 
the persons of the unfortunate criminals are unknown 
to each other, no obstacle upon enlargement, can pre- 
vent the establishment of character, nor the reduction 
into practice of those virtuous resolutions which were 
suggested and formed in the retirement of solitude. * 
But the historian of Pennsylvania will not merely do 
justice to her prowess, patriotism, and sufferings during 
an eventful era, and illustrate the symmetry of her po- 
litical form, her civil jurisprudence, her criminal code, 
and penitentiary discipline—but with a more compre- 
hensive eye he will survey the peculiarities of her phys- 
ical and mental condition as displayed in the facilities 
presented for internal commerce and the conveniencies 


of life—in the refinement of manners and cultivation of 


literature and the arts. He will look abroad for those 
exhibitions of enterprise or indications of sloth, those 


Simplon. The number and superiority ofthe bridves 
| ot Pennsylvania, have given rise to the appellation, **The 
| State of bridges.” Upwards of 70 corporations exist 
'in different sections of the state, and by those which 
| have gone into operation, 63 bridges* have been erect- 
ed at an expense exceeding $3,000,000. Of all the 
structures of this kind in America, the Permanent 
Bridge over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, erected by 
a society incorporated in 1798, is the most substantial 
and magnificent. The foundation of the western pier 
is laid more than 40 feet below the level of the river’s 
surface—a depth surpassing any bridge of modern 
times. It may be observed that the introduction of 
chain bridges into Europe, where they have wonder- 
| fully multiplied, was induced by the -success of a novel 
| enterprise undertaken in 1816, by Messrs. White and 
| Hazard, who suspended a bridge composed of iron 

wires over the Schuylkill, in the form of a catenary 
'curve, The idea of facilitating communication in Penn- 
| sylvania by means of canals, though not carried into ex- 
| ecution until after the revolution, was suggested by the 

genius of herfounder. With a sagacity which nothing 
( could elude, Penn discovered the feasibility and fore- 
| saw the importance of connecting “by water” the river 
| Susquehanna with a branch of the Schuylkill. The 
| suggestion is the more remarkable since at that early 

period canals and turnpikes were unknown in Great 

Britain. The distinction of introducing the subject of 


monuments of taste or memorials of barbarism, which | canals to public attention has been conferred upon 
lie scattered over the physical surface in the forms of | Pennsylvania, by a writer of very respectable authority. f 


thoroughfares, improvements, and pursuits; or are bu- | 


ried in the maxims upon which social conduct is regu- 
lated, and the various performances emitted from the 
press. This opens to a liberal min.', a wide field for 
bold conjecture, and philosophical commentary. It 
must try, to their utmost tension, the powers of descrip- 
tion and narrative, and put in requisition all the resour- 
cesof study and thought. In attempting a rude sketch 
of the extensive region he must explore, I can only ex- 
hibit some faint conceptions of the scene which may 
be drawn by a competent pencil upon a larger canvass. 

The physical arts which administer to the necesssi- 
ties and conveniencies of life, are pursued with ardour 
and success in all their diversities. From the manufac- 


Without mooting the question whether the completion 
ofany of these undertakings was anterior to all others 
in the United States, it is sufficient to mention as some 
evidence of the spirit which animated Pennsylvania, 
that David Rittenhouse and Dr. Wm. Smith, in 1762 
| levelled and surveyed the route for that communication 
| by water, which has since been xccomplished by the 
Union Canal; and that the Philosophical Society in 1764 
ordered a survey for a canal to connect the waters of 
| the Chesapeak and Delaware. The projectors of the 
| former work, entertained views of the most imposing 
jand gigantic description. They had the boldness to 
| contemplate a junction of the eastern and western wa- 
ters of Lake Erie, and of the Ohio and Delaware, a dis- 





ture of the simplest instrument of labour up to the great | tance of 580 miles,—opposed as was the project by the 
designs of architecture and ship-building, the ingenu- | intervention of the Allegheny mountains, and by the 
ity of our mechanics and artists suggests a theme. for | difficulties of penetrating the almost illimitable wilds of 
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the proudest eulogy. Those portions of the soil which 
present inequalities of surface, and are not teeming with 
vegetable esculents, abound in rich and precious min- 
erals. Inacountry whose territory is so extensive, and 
whose sources of wealth lie in distant places and almost 
impervious tracts, it seemed necessary that nature 
should be assisted by the exertions of genius and art. 
To give these facilities the infernal improvements of the 
state were commenced, and to her may be ascribed the 
distinguished honor of having expended more than any 
state in the Union in these improvements, and of setting 
a splendid example in the construction of turnpikes and 
bridges, of canals and rail-ways. [thas been estimated 


that since the year 1791, the disbursements of the trea- 


sury and of corporations for these objects,have amount- 
ed to about 37,000,000 of dollars. Since.the year 1792, 
168 companies have been incorporated for the purpose 
of constructing ¢urnpikes, and it has been calculated 
that passable roads have been made by these societies 
to the extent of about 3000 miles. The first turnpike 
commenced in the Union is said to be that which ex- 
tends from Philadelphia to Lancaster, and by its con- 











*See Note 4, in the Appendis . 
Vou, VIII, 40 


| the great valley of the Ohio and Mississippi. In the 
year 1791, about a century after tae idea of water com- 
munication had been started by Penn, the actual com- 
mencement may be dated of those daring projects in 
Pennsylvania, which now intersect and unite almost ev- 
ery important part of the conntry. ‘The first act pas- 
sed in America for the construction of a railway, was 
that by our legislature in granting permission to Mr. 
Stevens and others to connect Columbia on the Sus- 
quehanna with Philadelphia. This enterprise, which 
the State has completed, in consequence of its 
|abandonment by the individuals to whom the author- 
ity was given for its execution, was only the precursor 
of others which shall connect, by a continuous railway, 
the Delaware with the Ohio and the Lakes. ‘ 
This reference, meagre as it is, to the practical ca- 
pabilities of Pennsylvania, and the liberality which has 
marked her career in public improvements, furnishes 
some index to the manners and intellectual condition of 
her people. It is a subject of surprise and regret, that 
an opinion so erroneous should prevail in some of the 











* See Appendix, Note 5, 
+ Appendix, Note 6. 
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other states of the Union in relation to her character in 

both. Is it not a solecism to suppose that a legislature 

whose history is distinguished by undertakings so vast, 
and expenditures so daring, should have wo intrinsic | 
greatness of materials’? Is it reasonable to imagine that | 
the people from whom its members must emanate, and | 
from whom is primarily derived the conception of en. | 
terprises so glorious, have no mental elevation, no sound 

intelligence? If the principle be just, that the tree is | 
known by its fruits, the character of our state should be | 
exalted in a judicious estimation far beyond that of her | 
revilers. ‘The ignorance which is imputed to the state 

at large, is a partial ignorance of the English language | 
among that handful of a worthy race in the interior of | 
Pennsylvania, so respectablé for their industry, and | 
laudable for their virtues. As the purposes of life re- | 
quire that there should be “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,” so in contributing to the public weal by | 
the fulfilment of their lots as plodding farmers or labo- | 


| 
rious artizans, they merit the encomiums as they must | 


receive the respect of patriots. 

Upon a comparison of the number of newspapers now 
published in the state, with what were issued at the re- | 
volution, and are now printed abroad, we shall find 
that the common mind of Pennsylvania cannot languish 
or decay for want of a generous sustentation, Between | 
the settlement of the province and the year 1775, there 
had sprung into being, about sixteen newspapers in the 
English and German languages, but few of these were | 





| any collection on this side of the Atlantic. 
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eloquence of the clergy, the high estimation of our va- 
rious seats of learning, and above all the unrivalled re- 
putation ofa great medical university, indicate no dearth 
of talents, no want of devotion to study. Public libra- 
ries are to be found, perhaps, in every county of the 
state, and the athenzums established in petty villages, 
evince a diffusive zeal for knowledge and an ardour of 
of liberal inquiry, to which ,it is difficult to point outa 
parallel. Among the literary institutions of the United 
States, the Philadelphia Library, and the American Phi- 
losophical Society, ‘deserve a prominent station, if in- 
deed, they be not altogether unrivalled and transcend- 
ant. The library which, in its inception and early pro- 


| gress, had to struggle with very restricted and even 


contemptible resources, has assumed a magnitude 
which in the number and value of its books, surpasses 

Though 
its existence was so early as 1731,* the number of its 
volumes in 1785 did not exceed 5,487. In 1806 they 
amounted to 14,218, showing an augmentation in twen- 
ty-one years of 8,731 bouoks; and in the twenty-five 
years which have since elasped the amount is more than 
quadruple—the number being now estimated at more 
than 37,000 volumes. A cursory inspection of the vo- 
luminous catalogue will suffice to discover the charac- 
ter of its ingredients, and to exhihit in its contents as 
well the rarest gems of antiquity as many of the useful 
and elegant productions of all nations of modern and 
subsequent times. The American Philosophical Soci- 


destined long to illuminate the colony. Lights which | ety was originally established at Philadelphia in the 
shone vividly for a time, were soon extinguished for | year 1743, and formed a junction in 1769 with another 
want of the necessary aliment, and these were succeed- | literary association of similar objects and design.t+ 
ed by others which, after dispensing a flickering and | Though at first devoted to the natural and mathematical 
momentary glare, were destined in their turn to go out | sciences, it now embraces in its circle of investigations 
for ever. It was seldom, and for brief periods, that | the antiquities, topography, geography, statistics, and 
more than three or four existed simultaneously, and | history of the state and country. Little need be said 


from 1762 to i773, only three papers were circulated at 
Philadelphia. According to Thomas’ History of Print- | 
ing, the year 1775 gave birth to five newspapers antl a 
magazine; but the war suspended cr terminated the 
publication of the latter and two of the papers—a third 
was destroyed by fire—and of the two remaining, one 
survived till 1778, and the other finished its career in 
four years afterward, The magazine is pronounced to 
have been meritorious for the character ofits literary 
contents, though its principal contributor was a person- | 


| 


age neither greater nor less than the notorious Thomas | 
Paine. But that age was not without luminaries of a | 
superior order. Dickinson, to whose ‘*Farmer’s Let- 
ters,” Ramsay ascribes the impulse of the revolution, 
Rittenhouse, Franklin, Rush, Ewing, Hopkinson and 
Galloway, formed a constellation of no ordinary magni- | 
tude. They surrounded that day with a splendor, and | 
gave to it a celebrity which must ever reflect a bright- | 
ness upon Pennsylvania.* ‘To enable us to ascertain | 
with some little precision the character of our intellectu- | 
al advancement, we must take into cousideration the 
condition of a new country, requiring the application of 
its energies to subjects uncongenial with erudite re- 
searches and literary success. Though many of the 
writers; who have since acquired distinction, flourished 
during the revolution, and may be classed with either 
division, I may perhaps be justified in referring to 
Parke,Graydon, Samuel Stanhope Smith, West, Fulton, | 

| 








Dennie, Linn, Brown, and Godman, as authors and ge- 
niuses who belonged more particularly to a subsequent 
period, So many circumstances may operate adversely 
to the display of great powers in literature—the diver- 


of an institution which can display in imposing succession 
upon its scroll of Presidents, such names as Franklin, 
Rittenhouse, Jefferson, Wistar, Patterson, Tilghman 
and Duponceau. ‘The ten volumes of Transactions pub- 
lished, including the volume which has been issued by 
the Committee of History, demonstrate an ardour of li- 
terary enterprize and a depth of research, a plenitude 
of mind and a variety and profundity of attainment, 
which reflect the highest credit upon the country, 


, The contributions of Franklin and Rittenhouse, of Dr, 


Smith and Francis Hopkinson, are characterized by a 
native amplitude of soul, capable of adding to that sci- 
ence which looks into the sublime and awful mysteries 
of nature, a comprehensiveness of conception and a 
boldness of discovery, which lie beyond the grasp of the 
narrow, the timorous, and the weak. But, undazzled 
by the splendour of a philosophy which penetrated into 
the immeasurable regions of the planets and the count- 
less wonders of the galaxy, and that which subjected to 
human controul the terrific lightnings of heaven, let us 
be just to the more homely, but not less practical monu- 
ments erected by patient thought and sedulous reading. 
It is to these fruits of genius and toil, we are indebted 
for the speculations of a learned and ingenious philolo- 
gist, which unfold to us the amazing beauty and very 
artificial structure of the Indian idioms, and which plau- 
sibly exhibit, perhaps conclusively prove, that the red 
men of the American forests, however separated by dis- 
tance and marked by contrariety of habits, are united by 
the relationship of a common ancestry—by the ties of 
an identical origin. If, before and during the revolu- 
tion, Pennsylvania could boast, in this institution, of a 


sion of the public mind to practical objects, and a tem- | Godfrey born, and a Franklin educated and adopted, 
porary indifference in the public taste to the elegancies | we may yet claim a Rittenhouse, a Wistar, a Patterson, 
of literary composition—that an entire destitution of | a Tilghman, anda Godman—not to mention many emi- 
eminent men, should furnish no criterion of the national | nent survivors, contemporary with that 
intellect. ‘The commanding eminence of the bench and | group. 


bar of Pennsylvania, the learning and acuteness which Taking the relative number of periodical works as a 
have marked the medical profession, the erudition and | guide by which to estimate our advancement or reces- 
| 


illustrious 

















* See Note 7, in the Appendix. 


* See Note §&. + Note 9. 
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scaarieutas satiate aa tienes virial -cinaiaaiameaiiaal 
sion, we have every reason to be satisfied with our lot— | and their testimony in relation to peace, Friends, du- 
every inducement for the indulgence of a national com- | ring the progress of the revolution, instituted examina- 

lacency. Inthe year 1775, including the periodicals | tions into the conduct of their members, and all. who 
which then had commencement with those which exist- | were found to take part either with the Americans on 
ed antecedently, the aggregate number of published | the one side, or with the British on the other, were 
sheets and magazines dd not exceed nine. In 1810,! without exception disowned. For the purpose ot show- 
they had increased to seventy-one, and in 1828 they | ing the sentiments upon this subject, of an enlightened 
amounted to one hundred and eighty-five, a number foreigner who travelled through this country iu the year 
greatly exceeding the ratio of augmented population, | 1788, I translate from a book entitled, ‘* Nouveau Voy- 
and more than equal to any two states in tlie Union, age dans les Etats-unis de l’Amerique Septentrionale 
with the exception of New York. The number of lite-! fait en 1788; par J. P. Brissot (Warville,) Citoyen 
rary works annually published at Philadelphia, not only | Francais,” certain portions of long passages which are 
transcends that of any other city in the Union, but is es- | unaccountably omitted in the Enchsh translation of that 


timated to be nearly equal to them all united. These | 
comprehend native works, and re-prints of that endless | 
variety of productions with which the European press is | 
teeming, from the lightest novel and poetry ot the day, | 
up to the most daring reaches of philosophy, and the | 
nicest points of philology and criticism. The reasona- | 
ble proportion of these upon music and the fine arts, at- 
tests the tendencies of the public taste, and indicates | 
that stage in the educated mind when it has received | 
the last impress and polish of refinement, It argues | 
that beauty of mental perception and exquisite delicacy 
of feeling, which are connected with elegance of man- 
ners, and the highest culture of the understanding. 
Though it forms no part of the business of an histori- 
an, in recording past and present events, to look for- 
ward to the future, we may not deny to ourselves the 
pleasure of contemplating in prospect the high destiny 
to which Pennsylvania is hastening. lL nostentatiously 
she has been constructing a system of politics and juris- 
prudence founded upon the rights of man and the true | 
interests of human nature; the asperities of a wilderness 
have been smouthed~—its wildness subdued; and her 
skill, her resources, and her talents, are in a course of 
development by the application of means the most | 
judicieus, because the most easy and natural. Eschew- 
ing those follies in civil jurisprudence, and those abuses | 
in criminal punishment, which had their origin in the | 
dark and barbarous ages of Europe, and disdaining all | 
shackles upon liberty but those imposed by reason and | 
nature, what can prevent the attainment of that mental | 
keenness and moral elevation, which effect such glori- | 
ous triumphs, and produce such superior results? If the | 
other states who are behind, shall be emulous of her | 
high example, this confederacy may disclose to the | 
world, ifnot the military achievements of Greece and | 
Rome, at least the peaceful virtues by which they must 
ever inspire the admiration of posterity. Shall I be} 
told that the anticipation is too flattering? Is there a | 
probability that it will prove illusive? No: while the | 
old world in sinking down the political and intellectual | 
horizon, beneath the accumulated weight of years and | 
of vices, America may be seen rising from her ruins, | 
fresh as the morning and towering as the Eagle, to rur. | 
her race of virtue and of glory ! 








APPENDIX. 


(Nore 1.)—William Penn las very laconically 
but clearly expressed the belief of his sect upon the 
subject of government, in his second reply to a commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, appointed in 1678. ‘*First,”’ 
says he, ‘‘we believe Government to be God’s Ordi- 
nance; and next, that this PRESENT government is estab- 
lished by the Providence of God and law of the land, 
and that it is our Christian duty readily to obey it in all 


| 


, entirely allayed. 


British army. 


work, published at London in 1792. I need not apolo- 
gise for the length of the following passages which I 
tranlate. 

**It was at this epoch, particularly (a cette epoque 
surtout, meaning the revolution, ) that an animosity was 
excited against them (the Quakers) which is not yet 
Faithful to their religious principles, 
they declared they could take no part in the war, and 
disowned or excommunicated every member of their 
Society, who either served in the American troops or 
I must confess that thoroughly assured 
of that sacred and divine principle which authorises 
armed resistence to oppression, and entirely convinced 
that here the oppression was manifest, I could not avoid 
blaming the neutrality preserved by the Quakers whilst 
their brethren were struggling for the acquisition of in- 
dependence. But notwithstanding my principles, Ido 
not the less think that the violent persecution of the 
Quakers for their pacific neutrality was essentially 
wrong. 

“If their refusal had been the first of this kind; if it 
had been only dictated by their attachment to the Brit- 


| ish cause; if it bad only served them to conceal the 


secret proofs which they might have given of this at- 
tachment; certainly they had been culpable and per- 
haps persecution hadgbeen lawful. But this neutrality 
was enjoined upon them by the religious opinions which 
they profess and have practised from their origin. But 
exclusive of this, whatever prejudiced or ill informed 
writers may have asserted, the truth, which I have tak- 
en great pains to obtain, is, that themajority of the 
Quakers did not incline more to one party than to the 
other, did good indifferently to both, and in fact to all 
those who stood in need of assistance. If some of the 
society of Quakers served in the British army, there 
were some likewise who served in the American army— 
and amongst others may be mentioned the names of the 
Generals Green, Mifflin, and Lacy; but the society ex- 
communicated indifferently all those who took up arms. 
* * * a . * 

**[ have heard no one speak with more impartiality 
of the Quakers than this celebrated man (alluding to 
Washington, ) whose spirit of justice is particularly re- 
markable. He acknowledged to me that in the course 
of the war, he had entertained an unfavourable opinion 


of the society; he in fact knew little of them, becausé 


at that period there were but few members of this sect 
in Virginia. He attributed to their political sentiments 


| what was the effect of their religious principles, When — 


| he encamped in Chester County, principally inhabited 
by Quakers, he supposed himself to be in an enemy’s 
| country, as he could not induce a single Quaker to act 
for him in the character of a spy. But not une served 
as a spy against him inthe employ of the British army. 

* You will nevertheless find a fact contrary to this-as- 


its just laws; and wherein we cannot comply, through | sertion advanced by the detractors of the Quakers; but 


tenderness of conscience, in all such cases, not to re- 
vile or conspire against the government, but with 
Christian humility and patience tire out all mistakes 
against us, and wait their better information, who, we 
believe, do as undeservedly as severely treat us; and I 
know not what greater security can be given by any 
people, or how any government can be easier from the 
subjects of it.” In conformity with these principles, 


the source of their error is easily discovered. As the 
Quakers frequently travelled through the midst of both 
armies without passports, and as they were ultimately 
looked upon without umbrage by both, the spies, to 
transact their business with more safety, disguised them- 
selves in the dress peculiar to Quakers. Many were 
hung in this habit, and from hence arose their accisa- 
tion against the Friends. 
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“General Washington having since better under- 
stood the spirit of the Society, concludes by esteeming 
them. He acknowledged to me that on considering 
the simplicity of their manners, their fondness tor econ- 
omy, the excellence of their morals, and the good ex- 
ample they afforded, joined to the attachment they 
showed for the constitution, he regarded them as the 
best citizens of the new government, which required a 
_ great degree of obedience and the banishment of luxury. 
‘* it was not under this point of view that they were 


considered by the Congress who laid the foundation of 


American Independence. Furious at the resistance 
which the Quakers opposed to them, they joined the 
people who persecuted them; and it must be allowed 
that they banished without any foundation, to Stanton 
in Virginia, to the distance of two hundred miles from 
their tamilies, the heads of the Society who were the 
most offensive tothem. Their defence was not heard 
and they submitted, &c.” 

(Nore 2.) Perhaps the first act of any go- 
vernment admitting slaves to any thing like an equal 
participation in ordinary rights, is the law of Khode Is- 
land, made in the year 1562, It prohibits under a pen- 
alty the retention of slaves for a longer period than ten 
years, and requires them to be manumitted at the age 
of 24 if introduced into the colony beture 14. When 
England, who has never very anxiously promoted the 
cause of liberty out of ber own insular boundary, has 
cast a compassionating glance upon the West Indies, 
and when the despotic government of Austria has pro- 
_ claimed freedom to all slaves, not only those who tread 
her soil, but to those who stop in vessels within her 
harbours, we may hope that human rights will one day 
be respected and acknowledged even throughout our 
repubiic. Slavery in the United States is more repul- 
sive inits features than in any country of ancient times, 
‘Ihe Helutes of Sparta were less the property of indi- 
viduals than of the Commonwealth; they were capable 
of acquir.ng estutes; «and could be enfianchised upon 
evidence of unmerciiul treatment. In Crete, Egypt, 


and Rome, they Lad privileges which protected them | 


from the tyranny of Weir masters. Among the He- 
brews the Pentateuch required the liberaticn of a slave 
at the end of six years, and by the adoption of that 
part of the laws of Moses into the preamble to the 
code of Alired, a longer period was prohibited among 
the Saxons. But with us the slave is completely sub- 


jected to the power of his legal owner—his servitude | 


is interminable—and he transmits his degradation and 
misery to his posterity for ever. ; 

While upon this subject it may not be improper to 
remove a charge affecting the fair fame of early Penn- 
sylvania, but more particularly the humane character 
of ber Founder. I allude to his imputed, and no 
doubt, actual participation in the act of 1700, prescrib- 
ing to negroes a peculiar trial and punishment. ‘Those 
who have studied Penn’s civil polity and laws must sen- 
sibly feel any injustice that may be done to either, ex- 
alted asis the lawgiver in the estimation of the most 
above Lycurgus or Numa, Charlemagne cr Alfred, A 
few words, therefore, may be pardoned, since without 
some explanation, it might be deemed not only at va- 
riance with his usual forbearance and characteristical 
clemency, but a feature of pecular rigourin our domes- 
tic system of slavery. 

A very slight reflection will convince us that this act 
of the provincial legislature originated in a benevolent 
desire to assuage the mreries of unqualified servitude. 
Slavery, with much of its arbitrary Ciuelty, prevailed in 


Pennsylvania at that early period. Though the belief 


was formally expressed in 1696 by a few persons, that 
the institution was unjust, we may suppose the opinion 
neither universally obtained, nor greatly mitigated the 
hardships to which negroes had been exposed by the 
*Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1. p. 423, 
}Gordon’s History of Igennsylvunia, p. 115. 











prevalence of a different doctrine. They were still 
subjected to the power of their unrelenting superiors 
—not merely as the ministers of a fickle and varying 
volition, but asthe victims of a sore and oppressive 
tyranny. Notwithstanding the solicitude of many, and 
the active guardianship of some, in regard to their phy- 
sical welfare, they seem, in particular cases, to have 
suffered from their unfeeling masters, thus constituted 
the absolute disposers of their happiness—the potent 
and uncontrolled arbiters of their destiny. 

In bondage thus hopeless und unlimited, they be- 

came depraved in morals and low in intellect. To sof- 
ten their hard fate, Penn was willing to substitute the 
provisions of legislative authority for the invidiousness 
of arbitrary or personal caprice—in a word, to restrain 
by legal prescription those who had defied it. Hence 
his acquiescence in the act of 170C. Though in its 
_ features it accorded with the erroneous opinions which 
| prevailed respecting the ingenerate depravity of ne- 
| groes, and the necessity of subjecting them to severe 
_inflictions, it was intended fo be and actually proved be- 
| neficial to their interests. In effect it palsied the uplift- 
| ed arm of acruel and despotic master by interposing 
| the shield of legislative uniformity and certainty. That 
a regard to their welfare was the principle upon which 
it was ratified, is eyident from the anxiety of Penn to 
alleviate their physical discomforts, and to arouse their 
moral and religious sensibilities, His efforts to engage 
in their behalf the more lively sympathy of Friends in 
a monthly meeting held at Philadelphia,* and his pre- 
sentation of a bill to the assembly ‘for regulating ne- 
groes in their morals and marriages,’t—both in the year 
1700—bear emphatic testimony to the philanthropy 
which dictated, and the motives which induced his con- 
currence in the act referred to, since it was presented 
/to the assembly in the same year and about the same 
period, 
(Notre 3.)—The distinction of murder into deo 
| grees was introduced into Pennsylvania by the act of 
| 1794, and has subsequently tound favour with Louis- 
laba, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, and perhapssome oth- 
)erstates. The honour of ormginating it is perhaps as- 
' cribable to William Bradford, Esq. successively a fede- 
ral Judge and Attorney-general of the United States 
and of this state, who wrote his ‘Fnquiry’in the year 
|1793. The penalty of death is affixed only to murder 
| of the first degree which consists in the intention to kill, 
manifested by circumstances, or the use of a mortal wez- 
pon with malice prepense or aforethought; or in the at- 
tempt to perpetrate arson, or other heinous offences 
enumerated in the act, If the inlention be not to ter- 
minate life but merely the infliction of some great cor- 
poral injury, the offence is reduced to murder of the 
second degree, an offence which is punished in Penn- 
sylvania by imprisonment. 

(Norz, 4. )—The eastern penitentiary receiv- 
ed its first prisoner on the 25th of October, 1829, and 
according to Dr. Bache’s letter to Roberts Vaux, Esq. 
written a year ago, the average number of inmates for 
the previous six months might be stated at 82. Dr, 
Bache, whose professional connection with the prison 
enables him to speak with confidence and authority, 
says that “the entire seclusion of criminals from all 
rassociation with their fellow criminals, is altogether 

compatible with their profitable employment at useful 
| trades, and with the preservation of health.” As Roscoe 
| and La Fayette, the Prison Society of Boston and 
friends of Auburn, have united their voices against the 
humanity of the system of solitary labour, a very brief 
| extract from Dr. Bache’s letter referring to the treat- 
| ment and convenience of the prisoner, may be pardon- 
jed, *‘* The criminal is placed in a room, well warmed 
| and ventilated, quite adequate in dimension, as it con- 
tains more than thirteen hundred cubic feet of space. 
He is furnished with sufficient clothing and a good bed, 
with wholesome but coarse food, and with the means 
of keeping his person neat and clean; and he enjoys 
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the privilege, whenever the weather is favourable, of 
exercising one hour daily in his exercising yard. He 
is furnished besides with work, &c.” = ‘Lius account 
comprises every peculiarity of his condition, except 
that he has frequent intercourse with his keeper, and 
with moral and religious persons, besides having acccss 
to suitable books. ‘Ihe intercourse between the crimi- 
nal and those individuals who are permitted to approach 
him, is not inconsistent with such a species of solitude 
as is necessury toamendment. ‘The society of bis fel- 
low prisoners is prohibited less for the purpose of pun- 


ishment than because it will prove injurious to his moral | 


health, and be subversive of the design to meke hima 
useful member of society. Is there a hope of future 
effort from that offender whose name is known and 
whose infamy is notorious among his fellow prisoners? 








doubt; that the Union is indebted to Pennsylvania for the 
Jirst introduction of canals and turnpikes to the public at 
tention. It has been the policy of some other states, 
not only to assume to themselves the credit of origina- 
ting these means of commercial intercourse, but to add 
insult to injustice by ceaseless efforts to depreciate the 
| enterprise of Pennsylvania in order to exalt their own 
reputation.” 

(Nore 7.)—Several poets of inferior note are spoken 
of who lived about this time. David James Dove was 
a schoolmaster of Philadelphia, and a dealer in the mi- 
nor kind of satirical poetry. He taught about the peri- 
od of the revolution, and is ludicrously introduced in a 
book entitled ‘The lite and adventures of Chevalier 
Taylor.” ‘his Taylor be it remembered, is spoken of 
_as a talker of Latin in Boswell’s life of Johnson. 


Where willhe seek refuge fiom the possibility of a) Kinnersley was an English teacher and an anxbaptist 
visit from his fellow convicts and the conse quentruin of | Clergyman who lived about the same time, and from his 
his credit for probity? The consciousness of a blasted | devotion to electricity is thought to have contributed in 
character will paralize the virtue that would redeem it.) no small degree to certain discover'es in the application 
‘the number of inmates since the correspondence be-! of the principles of that scicnce ascribed to Dr. Frank- 
tween Mr, Vaux and Dr. Baclie has been gradually in- | lin, 
creasing, and now amounts to 77. Vveiher insanity nor John Beveridge contemporary with-these was a clas- 
detriment to health has yet been discoverable, but on the | sical teacher, whose Latin poetry published in 1765 
contrary, not a case of mental aliment and few of bodily | has been commended for the mechanical correctness 
sickness have occurred. . of the versification, but it is deficient in all that consti- 
The notion ot the great expense attending the mode | tutes poetry, He was mean enough to solicit of Tho- 
of treatment, for which Roberts Vaux contended in the | mas Penn, a few of the many acres which the proprie- 
controversial discussion between him and William | tor possessed on the shores of the Delaware, reminding 
Roscoe of Liverpool, is very satisfactorily shown te be | him that Ajax, Eneas, and Mecenas, were immortal- 
erroneous. i quote from Mr. Vaux’s first letter:* ized by the strains of Homer, Virgil, and Horace. I 
‘* By separate confinement, other advantages of an | quote the passage last alluded to in exemplification of 
economical nature will result; amongst these may be | the vanity which could suggest a parallel between the 
mentioned a great reduction of the terms of imprison- | praises of those mighty geniuses and his own muse: 
ment: for, instead of from three to twenty years, and | “Quid foret Hneas, et magni nominis Ajax, 
sumetimes longer, as many months, excepting for very | Atque alii quorum sunt nomina multa virorum; 
atrocious crimes, will answer ail the ends of retributive | Ni foret et vatcs divin carminis auctor 
justice and penitential experience, which on the actual | Mzonides, sacro qui primus vertice Pindi 
plan, the greatest detention in prison tuils to accom: | Deduxit faciles Phabo plaudente, Camenas? 
plish. Besides this abatement of expense in maiitain-| Vel quid Maecenas, animi mentisque benigne 
ing prisoners, very few keepers will be required on the | Ni benefacta sui celebrasset carmen Horati, 
new system, and as the females would be entrusted | Et Maro munificum cecinisset gratus amicum?” &e. &e, 
wholly to the custody of suitable ingividuals of their} Some of the ushers of this pedagogue were superior 
own sex, their services can of course be secured for less | to himself. Patrick Alison, afterwards a Presbyterian 
compensation than men, Such of the prisoners as may | Clergyman of Baltimore, of more than common reputa- 
be employed, will necess.rily labour alone, and the } tion, James Wilson, afterwards a distinguished judge of 
kinds of business in which they will be engaged, not| the Supreme Court of th. U. S., and John Andrews, 
being rough and exposing as those now adopted, the | afterwards Doctor Andrews of the University of Penn- 
expenditure for clothing must be much diminished, sylvania. 
On the score of cost, therefore, if that, indeed, be an} Nott 8.)—The first Directors of the Philattel- 
object ina work of this magnitude, the solitary plan | phia Library were Benjamin Franklin, William Parsons, 
recommends itself to the regard of the public econo- | Thomas Godfrey, Thomas Cadwallader, Robert Grace, 
mist. But the problem of cupense in my opinion, can | Thomas Hopkinson, Philip Syng, Jun., Anthony Nicho- 
only be truly solved, by showing the cheapest methed of | jas, John Jones, Jun., and Isaac Pennington, They 
keeping the prisoners to be, thut whichis most likely to| were appointed in November 1731. 1n 1777 the insti 
reform them, to deter others by the imposing churacter of | \wtion was enriched by the munificent bequest of the 
the punishment, from preying upon the honest and unef-| Hon, James Logan, with 3944 volumes, most of them 
Sending members of society, ufterwards involving heavy | old authors of sterling merit. An act of the Legisla- 
judicial costs to establish their guilt—and becoming at last | ture in 1791 annexed the Loganian to the Philadelphia 
a charge tu the country as convicted feluns.”’ | Library, and the books were placed in the same build- 
(Nore 5.—The county bridges are not included in| ing in May, 1794. 
this estimate. Sume have been constructed at an ex- (Note 9.)—‘The American Philosophical Soci- 
pense of tom 30 to 40, and even 60,000 dollars. ety for promoting Useful Knowledge,’ was formed 
(Nors 6.)—Reference is made in the tex: to George | by the junction of two societies, the one called ‘The 
Washington Smith, Esq. whose mimute and extensive | American Philosophical Society,’ and the other ‘The 
acquaintance with the internal improvements of the | Junto, or Society for promoting Useful Knowledge.” 
country, is wellknown. He uses the following lan-| {| he former was instituted in 1742, and the latter was in 
guage in his ‘Notes, &c.’ published inthe first volume | existence in 1758. 1 perceive that Dr. Mease in his ex- 
of Hazard’s Register, on the subject of Pennsylvania’s | cellent ‘Picture of Philadelphia,’ has dated the origin 
first interesting the public mind upon turnpike roads | of this society in 1766, but a minute book of proceed- 
and canals, ings is extant reaching so far back as 1758, and it is 
“Numerous letters were extant wh'ch ave peculi- probable the Junto hada still earlier commencement. 
arly interesting, not merely from the character of their | ‘Ihe union was formed by combining the names of both 
writers, but for the perfect originality of the views con- | associations, and exchanging lists of the members of 
tamedin them. They prove beyond ali possibility of | each, The combination took place in December 1768, 
‘ and Dr. Franklin was elected first President of the uni- 
ted society. It was incorporated in 1780. In 1816 a 


* See the letter entire, in Reg. vol. 6, page 282, Ep. 
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seventh committee on the history and antiquities of the 
state and country was added to those who originally 
appointed, at the instance of the late Dr. Caspar Wis- 
tar. 

Before this discourse went to press I diligently search- 
ed, but in vain, for the minutes of the Philosophical So- 
ciety before its junction with the Junto. It is believed 
that these minutes are not now in existence. A learned 
friend has just put into my hands the following letter 
from Dr. Franklin to the Hon, Cadwallader Colden, 
of Coldenham, relating to the first organization of the 
Society. By this letter it sppears that the first Presi- 
dent of the Philosphical Society was Tuomas Horxin- 
son, father of the celebrated Francis Hopkinson, and 
grandfather of the present Judge Hopkinson of Phila- 
delphia. Iam informed it was omginally published in 
1812, in Dr. Hosack’s American Medical and Philo- | 
sophical Register—there is no doubt about its being 
genuine. 


New York, April 5, 1744. 
Sir—Happening to be in this city about some particu- | 
lar affairs, | have the pleasure of receiving yours of the 
28th, past, here, and can now acquaint you, that the 
Society, as far asit relatesto Philadephia, is actually 
formed, and has had several meetings to mutual satis- | 
faction. As soon as! get home, I shall send you a/| 
short account of what has been done and proposed at | 
these meetings. The members are: 
Dr. Thomas Bond, as Physician. 
Mr. John Bartram, as Botanist. 
Mr. Thomas Godfrey, as Mathematician, 
Mr. Samuel Rhodes, as Mechanician. 
Mr. William Parsons, as Geographer. 
Dr. Phineas Bond, as General Nat, Philosopher. 
Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, President, { 
} 
| 


Mr. William Coleman, Treasurer, 
B. F , Secretary. 
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work, against which is earth thrown up, ina gradual 
ascent, the steep part is next the Fort, and has three 
steps all along the entrenchment for the men to go up 
and down, to fire at an enemy—these entrenchments 
are about four rods from the Fort and go all arourd, 
as well on the side next the water as the land, the out- 
side of the entrenchment next the water, joins to the 
water. The Fort has two gates, one of which opens tu 
the land side, and the other to the water side, where 
the magazine is built, that to the land side, is in fact, 
a draw-bridge, which in day-time serves as a bridge for 
the people, and in the night is drawn up by iron chains 
and levers. 


Under the draw-bridge is a pit or well the width of 
the gate, dug down deep to water, the pit is about 
eight or ten feet broad, the gate is made of square logs, 
the back gate is made of logs also, and goes upon 
hinges and has a wicket in it f.r the people to pass 
through in common—there is no ditch or pit at this 


| gate. It is through this gate they go to the magazine 


and bake house, which are built a little below the gate 
within the entrenchments—the magazine is made almost 
under ground and of large logs and covered four feet 
thick with clay over it. Itis about 10 feet wide and 
about thirty five feet long; the bake house is opposite 
the magazine, the waters at some time rise so high as 
that the whole Fort is surrounded with it so that canoes 
may go around it, he imagines he saw it rise at one 
time near thirty feet. The stockadoes are round logs 


we Ss s ey 


* 


To whom the following members have since been | better than a foot over, and about eleven or twelve feet 


added, viz. Mr. Alexander, of New York; Mr. Morris, | high, the joints are secured by split logs; in the stocka- 
Ch. Justice of the Jerseys; Mr. nea ‘Beotetery of | does are loop holes made so as to fire slanting towards 
9 po 9 ga cn aa ae ee * the ground. The bastions are filled with earth solid 

Mr. Nicholls tells me of several othergentlemen of this | about eight feet high, each bastion has four carriage 


city that incline to encourage the thing; and there are a | guns about four pound, no swivels, nor any mortars 


number of others, in Virginia, Maryland, and the New- | that ic knows of, they have no cannon but at the bas- 
England Colonies, who we expect to join us, as soon as | 


they are acquainted that the Society has begun to form | cont I he back of the barracks and buildings in the 
itself. Lam, Sir, with much respect, your most humble | Fort are of logs placed about three feet distance from 
servant. B. FRANKLIN. the logs of the Fort; between the buildings and the logs 
The Hon. Cadwallader Colden, Esq. of the Fort, it is filled in with earth about eight feet 
Pat ae! ial tee high and the logs of the Fort extend about four feet 

higher, so that the whole height of the Fort is about 
12, feet. There is no picketts nor pallisadoes on the 
i aca top of the Fort to defend it against scaleing; the eaves of 
From @ portion.of « MS, entitled | the houses in the Fort are about even with the top of the 

> ee ee ee nee | logs or wall of the Fort, the houses are all covered with 
ney, who had been taken prisoner by the Indians, in | boards, as well the roof as the side that. look inside the 
February, 1756, and by them carried to Fort Du Fort, which they saw there by hand—there is no bogs 


Quesne, and from thence to Canada from whence he | jo¢ morasses near the fort but good dry ground, which 
made his escape to Connecticut. [Taken from his | 





JOHN M’KINNEY’S 


DESCRIPTION OF FORT DU QUESNE. 


|is cleared for some distance from the Fort, and the 
own mouth, } 


Philadelphia, November 17, 1756.”’ 
Fort Du Quesne, is situated on the East side of 
the Monongahela, in the fork between that and the Ohio. 
It is four square, has bastions at each corner; it is about 





stumps cut close to the ground;a little without musket 
shot of the Fort in the fork is a thick wood of some 
bigness full of large timber. 


About thirty yards from the Fort without the en- 


fifty yards long and and about forty yards wide—hasa | trenchments and picketing is a house which contains 
well in the middle of the Fort, but the water bad— | a great quantity of tools such as broad and narrow axes, 
about half the Fort is made of square logs, and the other | planes, chisels, hoes, mattocks, pick-axes, spades, sho- 
half next the water of stockadoes; there are entrench- | vels, &c. and a great quantity of wagon wheels and 
ments cast up all around the Fort about 7 feet high, | tire—opposite the Fort on the west side of the Monon- 
which consists of stockadoes drove into the ground | gahela is a long and high mountain, about a quarter of 
neat to each other and wattled with poles like basket | a mile from the Fort, from which the Fort might very 
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easily be bombarded andthe bombarder be quite safe— 


from them the distance would not exceed a quarter of 
a mile—the mountain is said to extend six miles up the 
Monongahela, from the Fort— Monongahela opposite 
the Fort, is not quite musket shot wide—neither the 
Ohio, nor Monongahela can be forded opposite the 
Fort—the Fort has no defence against bombs. There 
was about 250 Frenchmen in this Fort besides Indians, 
which at one time amounted to 500, but the Indians 
were very uncertain, sometimes hardly any th::e; that 
there were about 20 or 30 ordinary Indian cabins about 
the Fort. 


While he was at Fort Du Quesne there came up the 
Obio from the Mississippi-about 50 batteaux, and about 
150 men, ladened with pork, flour, brandy, tobacco, 
peas and Indian corn—they were 3 months in coming 
to Fort Du Quesne, and came all the way up the falls 
without unloading. 


WEST-CHESTER. 

As winter approaches we look abroad to see what the 
summer has accomplished. In ho one year since the 
spirit of improvement began to prevail among us, has so 
much valuable work been done, as in the season just 
past. About thirty buildings, 27 of them dwelling 
houses, several whereof are three stories high, and all 
of the best materials and superior workmanship, have 
been built this season. We believe that not a single 
frame, or wooden house, has this year been added to 
our dwellings—the most of them being of brick, and 
several, particularly those erected by Wm. Everhart, 
Esq. are roofed with slate. It is not our intention to 
particularise; but we cannot forbear to speak in terms 
of praise of the large Hotel which that gentlemen has 
erected, being 60 feet in front on Market street,and 90 
deep on Church street. When finished, this will be 
one of the most elegant, and commodious public houses 
in the state. 

In Market street, a little west of Mr. Everhart’s store, 
our liberal Borough Councils have erected a new Mar- 
ket 100 feet in length, which will soon be ready for the 
accommodation of our country friends. The new 
Boarding School for Girls,which we are happy to say is 
in the most flourishing condition; notwithstanding its 
fine size and accommodations, was not sufficiently large 
to accommodate all the pupils who sought admittance. 
The public spirited proprietors have therefore put up 
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antness of position—salubrity of air, and purity of water, 
together with the rich abundance of all the necessaries of 
life, render it an eligible position for mechanics and 
manufacturers. 

Seeing the growth of our beantiful Borough with 
pleasure, we are anxious that it should continue, and 
its property be permanent, and really we see no reason 
why West-Chester should not grow to four times its 
present size—prosperity greatly appreciate, aud man- 
ufactures be carried onhere profitably to’a large extent. 

The Rail Road, we understand, is in a favourable 
state of advancement; the grading will be nearly ac- 
complished this fall, and the next seaon will undoubted- 
ly see it in full operation. 

A new Pottery has been established in the upper part 
of the town by Mr. Smedley, and exertions will be 
made by procuring the best clay, and by perfect work- 
manship, to produce ware of a superior quality. 

The West-Chester Brewery is in full and successful 
operation; the Beer of Mr. Tweeddle’s manufacture, 
has gained so much celebrity, and given such general 
satisfaction, that its use is more and more extending. 
Of this we are heartily glad, because a wholesome, 
nutricious beverage is substituted for inebriating and 
unhealthful ardent spirits, and one of our most enter- 
prising and worthy citizens receiving a fair remunera- 
tion tor his capital and labor.— West-Chester Paper, 





Much of our present number is occupied with the 
address of Jon R. Tyson, Esq. for which we are sure we 


need not apologize, as it will be read with pleasure and 
interest. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
We have great pleasure in presenting to our readers 
a statistical table, showing the quantity of anthracite 
é from the Lehigh, 
Schuylkill, and Lackawanna mines, which was very 
carefully compiled and presented to the convention 
'of the friends of Domestic Manufactures, held in New 
York a few days since. By this table it will be seen:— 
1. That in the year 1825, but 365 tons of anthracite 


| coal was brought to this market, and that in the year 


1830, the quantity had increased to 131,925, tons. 
2. That the first shipment of that article coastwise, 


| was 72 tons of Lehigh, in the year 1822; since which, 


the shipments have also regularly and progressively in- 
creased, and in 1830, amounted to 64,966 tons of Le- 
high and Schuylkill together from this port, loaded in 
746 vessels, besides 36,000 tons of Luckawanna, from 


a large addition, which will add to the beauty and con- | Roundout, on the North river—following up the calcu- 
venience of their noble building, and enable them to | lation for which this table presents the data, it will be 


extend the utility of their valuable establishment. 
While we speak of the Girls’ School, this may bea 


fiitting place to observe thatthe West.-Chester Academy | 


is advancing -with flattering prospects; the number of 
pupils from abroad is considerable and increasing. Mr. 


Gause, during the winter, keeps up his establishment; | 


but, we understand, in the spring, he intends removing 
to his beautiful plantation in W. Bradford, the buildings 
on which were formerly occupied by him for a Board- 
ing School, where he contemplates an establishment on 
the principles of the Fellenburg school, combining la- 
bor with instruction, the utility of which is unquestion- 
able, and its success we cannot doubt, 

_ Many branches of industry are successfully carried on 
in our village, and it is buta just compliment to our 
Jaborers and mechanics to say, that their style of work 
is surpassed no where iu excellence; and more correct 
and orderly citizens do not inhabit any town in the com- 
monwealth. This is not meant as an unmeaning com- 
pliment, but is said to induce orderly mechanics in othe- 
er branches of business, to establish themselves here. 
We do not see why fifty or an hundred stocking looms 
might not be set in motion advantageously in this bo- 
rough. An hundred cotton looms we should suppose 
might do better here than in Philadelphia, The pleas- 





| found that more than a million of tons will be wanted, 


and a coasting tonnage of at least one hundred thou- 
sand tons will meet with constant and full employment 
in the trasportation coastwise of this important item, 
the production of our state, in 7 years from the present 
time, 

3. That the consumption of Philadelphia alone has 
exceeded 50,000 tons per annum, for each of the two 
last years. No statement can be made for the present 
year, the account being made up only to the 22d Octo- 
ber. Every one daily sees and hears of its rapid in- 
| crease, It is found that the quantity mined and brought 


, to market, the quantiy shipped coastwise, and the 


quantity consumed, have all increased at the rate of 
more than 33 1-3 cent. perannum. 

We regret to learn, that it is apprehended there will 
not be enough of all kinds together mined and brought 
to market, to supply the great demand the present 
year. 

We understand this scarcity is to be mainly attributed 
to the backwardness of purchasers, at home as well as 
abroad, in making their purchases early in the season. 
Those engaged in the Schuylkill business, owned prob- 
ably at least one half of the surplus stock of 50,000 tons 
unsold on the first of April last. The want of demand 
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in the early part of the season, with the investment of | sraremenr of the quantities of Anthracite Coal mined 


so considerable a portion of their active capital, in the 
coal brought down the last year—not only discouraged, 
but actually disabled a very large proportion of them 
from pursuing the business with spirit until they could 
make sales. 

{Since the coinmencement of Autumn, the demand both 
at home and coastwise, has been unprecedented, but it 
was then too late to get much increased supply for the 
present year—many of the miners and boat-men had 
been discharged, and gone to other work, and could 
not be got back in time to mine and transport enough 
to meet the increased demand. We advise our friends, 
and we hope we have many, who intend to use this ex- 


cellent fuel, whether for domestic, or manufacturing’ | 


purposes, to secure to themselves a full supply the en- 
suing year, by giving their orders early in the season, 


. | 
which we understand will be received with an engage- | 


ment on the part of the sellers, that if they should af- 
terwards sell at a less price during the season, than that 
contracted at, they will refund to the previous purchas- 
ers the whole amount of such reduction. 

This judicious plan will enable those engaged in the 
business, to avoid the great additional expense they 
would otherwise incur, of wharf and yard rent, and fre- 
quent handling, and also to command the use of their 


funds, so as to bring a full supply to market: and would | 
insure to the consumers a full supply, at the lowest 


price, at which their favourite kind is sold—and enable 


those who have to transport it coastwise, to engage their | 


freights at much less than they have to pay late in the 
season. 

There is at present a great want of capital in the 
business, and we know of none, where it could be more 
safely or advantageously employed, than in the Coal 
Trade. 


There has been expended in making the Canals and | 


Rail Roads leading tothe Coal Mines on the Schuylkill, 


Lehigh, and Lackawanna, more than seven millions of | 
dollars, besidesthe large amounts expended in other | 


improvements necessary to accommodate the great 


number of persons engaged in the business, and large | 
expenditures are still being made to render the access | 
to the mines more complete, so as to redue the cost, | 
and increase the means of obtaining a supply of this | 


fuel, toany extent that may be required. No accurate 
account can now be had of the quantities of either An- 
thracite or Bituminous Coal mined and transported on 
the Susquehannah, 

It is estimated that on the Ist April last, there was 
remaining uticonsumed, and principally unsold, being a 
surplus quantity of Coal mined in 1830, of at least 50,000 


tons, and that the quantity wanted for actual consump- | 


tion, before the 1st of April next, (besides the 50,000 
tons of surplus the last year,) will farexceed all that 
can now be mined and brought to market betore the 
close of Canal Navigation. The price of Anthracite 
Coal, which, from 1820 to 1827, varied from seven to 
ten dollars per ton, has been reduced the present year 
to $4 50 to $5 00 per ton, by the cargo at Philadelphia. 
and $5 00 at Roundout. 

More than one-half of the whole quantity of Anthra- 
cite Coal, mined and brought to market, has been con- 
sumed by steam engines and in manufactories; its sub- 
stitution for other fuel very materially lessens the risk 
and-cost of insurance against fire. In England, where 
Coal alone is used as fuel for domestic as well as manu- 
facturing purposes, the consumption is more than fif- 
teen millons of tons per annum, or about one ton to each 
inhabitant. Inthe United States there are about four 
millions of inhabitansts within ten miles of ¢ide water. 
If Coal should be substituted for one fourth of the sup- 
ply of fuel used within ten miles of tide water, it will 
require one million of tons, and give full employment to 
as much tonnage as is equal to one thousand vessels, 
each of one hundred tons burthen, to transport it coast- 
wise, ten trips to each being quite equal to what can be 
performed on an average, coastwise, in one year. 


and transported to Tide Water at Philadelphia, and 
and Roundout on the North river, commencing in 
1820, and ending the 22d October, 1831. And also 
the amount of Tonnage employed in its transportation 
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~ [For calculations on the actual consumption of coal, 
and the trade in 1828, see Reg. vol. 3, page 79.—En. ] 
* To October 22, 
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